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We can easily imagine that to France, exhausted by the terrible 
strain of this unprovoked struggle, 


| troops from Russia. 
| 


a temporary League of | 


Nations would offer few attractions as compared with the | 


definite advantages of a good strategic frontier on the Rhine. 
A permanent League, with a permanent guarantee from America, 
like the Belgian “* scrap of paper” 
security, She could hardly put her 
League. 


trust in a temporary 


We see nothing to be disappointed at, but much cause for 
satisfaction, in the fact that the 
to the Monroe Doctrine. Like men of sense, they will not part 
with the substance for the shadow. The Monroe Doctrine has 
been an instrument of the utmost value to the whole world in 
keeping the Western Hemisphere free from the encroachments of 
European intrigue. It sometimes seemed a miracle that the 
Doctrine could continue to be asserted, as till recently there was 
so little physical power behind it; but it was asserted, and the 
results were in every way good. There is less cause for satisfac- 
tion in the desire of the Republican leaders to invest the League 
of Nations with a temporary or provisional character. Yet we 
cannot say that we are at all surprised. The Treaty-making 
power in the United States is not vested solely in the President, 
but in the President in association with the Senate. Unless 
two-thirds of the Senators present vote for the ratification of a 
Treaty, the Treaty remains unratified. 


We certainly shall not codustebe the thankless and impertinent 
task of criticizing the actions of the President or of any American 
statesman, but the logic of the case seems to European observers 
to indicate that, if the United States wished to be represented 
hy plenipotentiaries at the Peace Conference, it was necessary 
to send with the President a representative of the party which 
has a majority in the Senate—that is to say, a representative 
of the Republicans. For all we know, there may have been 
seme negotiations on the subject in America. Possibly— 


| 


American Republicans cling | 


| 


| 


| a small French, Greek, and Rumanian force at Odessa. 


It was stated on behalf of the Government 
that there would be no French expedition to Russia. M. Pichon 
had announced earlier in the week that M. Clemenceau still 
believed in barring the westward course of Bolshevism by a 
“sanitary cordon” on the Russian frontier. He said that 


of 1839, might afford France | there were twenty-three thousand Allied troops, mainly British, 


at Archangel; one hundred and eighteen thousand Allies, mostly 
Bohemians and Poles, in Siberia under General Janin; and 
Admiral 
Koltchak, who stood for Russian unity and a Constituent 
Assembly, was, M. Pichon said, increasing daily in strength 
in Eastern Russia. It was a profound mistake, he declared, to 
identify Russia with Bolshevism, which was not a Government, 
but “ the organization of anarchy by terror.” That is the plain 
truth, which some well-meaning Jatt still refuse to face. 
The workmen employe Li in 1 the Petrograd munition factories 
were audacious enough early last month to strike against 
Bolshevik rule. They objected, it seems, to the industrial con- 
scription enforced by the Bolsheviks, and were so old-fashioned 
as to ask for the personal freedom which our miners, as their 
delegates told the Coal Commission, prize above everything. 
Lenin tried to bribe them with promises of food, but was invited 
by them to resign his dictatorship. He then brought up his alien 


| mercenaries, arrested hundreds of the workmen’s leaders, and 


drove the rest back to work. That is a typical incident of Bol- 
shevik rule. The foolish people who declaim in the name of 
democracy against any attempt to check the aggressions of Lenin 
and his crew fail to realize that the Bolsheviks are fer more hostile 
to democracy than the Tsardom was. The Tsars had some regard 
for Russian opinion, whereas the Bolsheviks are a law unto 
themselves. 


A Commission of the Peace Conference has drafted a Conven- 
tion for the international regulation of labour questions, which 
at any rate sets an ideal standard to whic ‘h the various countries 
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may conform hereafter. America was unable to accept a 
proposal that any draft Convention adopted by two-thirds of 
the nations at an International Conference should be ratified 
or rejected by each national Legislature within a year, because 
Congress has little power to deal with labour questions, which 
are within the competence of the several States. Japan and 
Italy abstained from voting. We shall evidently have to wait 
many years for the international labour code, from which we 
have everything to gain and nothing to fear. How far advanced 
we are in labour legislation may be judged from the principles 
tentatively suggested by the Commission. ‘The labour of a 
human being is not to be treated as an article of commerce ” ; 
that is a declaration against slavery and serfdom. ‘* Emplovers 
and workers shall be allowed the right of association.” ‘ No 
children shal] be employed in industry before the age of fourteen.” 
“A weekly day of rest” shall be allowed, with an eight-hours 
day and a living wage. Many of the countries which compete 
with us in traue have not bev ~~ to consider the possibility of 
giving their workmen the ele en’ ry rights which British work- 
men take for granted. 


The rising in Egypt has not been so serious as the compara- 
tive silence of the Government has led some people to suppose, 
The disatiected pcople were inspired by disappointed place- 
seckers among the Egyptian Pashas, by the riff-raff or under- 
world of the Egyptian towns, and by Arabs who had been armed 
early in the wer to protect themselves against the Senussi. 
Among such various classes there is no unity of purpose or 
leadership. To some extent the rising was the late and unex- 
pected result of German and Turkish propaganda. The German 
squib which had been lying on the ground for a long time appar- 
ently extinct suddenly went off. Sir Edmund Allenby is not 
likely to have much further trouble. He has the prestige of a 
victorious General, which presents itself as an asset of extra- 
ordinary political weight to the Eastern mind. Probably the 
nine officers who were killed during an attack upon a train were 
unarmed. It is the amiable and highly unmilitaristic habit of 
our officers to travel unarmed except when on ac ual duty. It 
is a symptom of the temper in which we govern. An occasional 
tragic incident is the reverse side of this pleasing shield. 


The vagaries of the French judicial system, and the liability 
of its machinery to the tampering fingers of the politician, are 
illustrated once again in the acquittal of Villain, the murderer 
of M. Jaurés. Villain did deliberately slay the Socialist leader 
by shooting him through the head. Villain was a mental and 
moral degenerate, in some degree at least: therefore the jury, 
if it persuaded itself that deliberate “ political” murder— 
especially when the victim is a Socialist—is a comparatively 
venial offence, need not have feared that Villain would be 
condemned by the law “ to sneeze through the little window.” 
Hardly one French journal whitewashes this extraordinary 
miscarriage of justice. The Humanité describes the verdict as 
a grave provocation to the Labourists and Socialists. The 
Lanterne points to the sharp contrast between Villain’s escape 
and the death-sentence lately passed on M. Clemenceau’s 
assailant. The Temps appeals for calm; and Paris has too 
many important issues to discuss to-day, to make it probable 
that Villain’s escape will lead to political turmoil. 





The figures published on Tuesday for the financial year just 
ended do not quite reach the one-time expected revenue of 
900 millions, but they exceed by 47 millions the Budget estimate 
made in April, 1918. The revenue is 889 millions: the year’s 
expenditure, 2,579 millions, is nearly 400 millions lower than 
the official estimate. Looking at the revenue in detail, and 
taking round figures only, Customs have increased by 314, 
Excise by 20}, Income Tax by 519, Excess Profits by 643, 
Stamps by 4, and the Post Office by 4} millions, as compared 
with the previous year. Of the charges, interest on War Debt 
is up by 76 and the permanent charge on Debt by 4 millions ; 
and Supply Services have decreased from 2,494 to 2,297 millions. 

The appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the Income Tax is the first step towards the reform of that 
great and essential tax, which has unhappily become more 


inequitable than usuai in its incidence under the stress of war, 
The names of the Commissioners were published on Friday week. 
Lord Colwvn 1s the Chairman. Among his colleagues are officials, 
bankers, men of business, several well-know: economists, 


three Labour Members, and a leading Co-operative official. The ! 


Tax. 





| 
Commission are entitled, by their terms of reference, to inquire 
into the whole subject of Income Tax and Super Tax, and to 
report “* what alterations of law and practice are in their Opinion 
necessary or desirable.” They intend to hear representative 
witnesses, and not to dea] with individual complaints. The two 
main objects of the Income Tax reforms must be, first, to sim. 
plify the tax, sweeping away the mass of obscure regulations 
which the officials alone can interpret; and secondly, to impose 
it on all citizens. There must, of course, be a small minimum 
income on which the tax is not chargeable. But the policy of 
'evying a direct tax on a mere section of the community js 
undemocratic and must be changed. 


There are many rumours about the character of the forth. 
coming Budget. The governing principle in the new financial 
year ought certainly to be that the restrictions on trade shal] 
be removed as speedily as possible, and that manufi(turers 
shall know exactly where they stand. Ignorance of what js 
going to happen is at the root of the present paralysis. At 
first sight one is tempted to say that it would be a good thing 
to have complete freedom of trade for a short period until the 
country has been restocked not only with raw materials in the 
strict sense, but with such manufactttred articles as are the raw 
materials of many trades. On second thoughts, however, we 
see that, whatever the fiscal policy of the Government is going 
to be, it must be set on its permanent lines at once. Trade 
moves much too delicately to be arbitrarily switched on and 
off the track. 


It may be taken for certain that the Government mean to 
establish Imperial Preference, and under the new conditions 
we have no opposition whatever to offer. Tariffs that were 
undesirable once will now be required for revenue purposes, 
and it is only right that such reductions of tariffs as are feasible 
should be made in favour of our own kith and kin. As a matter 
of fact, under the new conditions Imperial Preference gives 
hostages to Free Trade. Under Imperial Preference the lighten- 
ing of tariffs is recognized as a good in itself, and the lightening 
which is made in the first instance in favour of the Dominions 
can gradually be exercised in favour of the nations most closely 
allied with us. The removal of all unnecessary tariffs is the ideal 
at which Free Traders will always aim, and at which the system 
of Imperial Preference will give them the right to aim. 


The British Empire must never again be found wanting if 
it is to stand a state of siege. Itislargely on the ground that the 
Imperial garrison must be kept well stocked with necessaries 
that Imperial Preference can no longer be resisted. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that Mr. Chamberlain will make a clear statement 
of fiscal policy in his forthcoming Budget. Till that is done 
trade cannot be expected to revive properly. The resistance to 
Imperial Preference now comes very oddly frem the Asquithian 
Liberals, who approved early in the war of the resolutions oi 
the Paris Conference. 


The rumour that Mr. Chamberlain has been considering a 
graduated tax on all profits over 10 per cent. seems too bad to 
be true. The difficulties of collecting such a tax fairly would be 
enormous. ‘Take the case of a small investor who on the advice 
of his broker has invested his money in some well-established 
company in which the original £] shares stand at, say, £9. 
When the company is paying a dividend of 25 per cent. the 
investor we are imagining receives 5 per cent. on his money. 
Yet he would be taxed almost out of existence if the proposal 
laid before Mr. Chamberlain were adopted. 
has committed no crime, and should not be called upon to pay 
a penalty which is not paid by another investor who on the advice 
of his broker happens to have bought shares which are paying 
10 per cent., but whose shares stand at par. 


Such an investor 


Such considerations as these bring us inevitably and invariably 
back to the conclusion that the one and only fair means of 
levying direct taxation is by means of the existing Income Tax. 
Let every man and every woman be taxed on the income which, 
as can easily be proved, they received in each financial year. 
All such expedients as a levy on capita! and a graduated tax on 
profits are ridiculous instruments compared with the Income 
‘There are tew tasks more important for the Government 


to perform than to remove such grievances as are undoubtedly 
indicted by the prescut methods of exacting Income Tax. This 
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splendid, inexpensive, and theoretically just tax ought to be 
relieved of all unnecessary odium. 





Public opinion has concentrated on demanding that husband 
and wife should no longer have their incomes assessed together 
for the purpose of Income Tax. In the old days before the 
graduation of Income Tax a united assessment did not matter, 
as it made no difference to the rate of tax whether the incomes 
were lumped together or paid upon separately. Under a 
graduated Income Tax, however, everything is changed. When 
ineomes are combined the rate of taxation is of course higher 
than it would be on the two separate incomes. This is, in effect, 
to place @ tax upon marriage. But even if this objection be 
thought not very real—on the ground that few Income Tax 
payers are prevented from passing through the doors of a church 
or of a registry office by the reflection that they will have to pay 
a few pounds more every year for respectability—the new 
political status of women makes it indefensible that the system of 
combining incomes for assessment should be continued. It is 
hardly to be expected that Mr. Chamberlain will be able to 
separate the incomes of husband and wife in this year’s Budget, 
as there would be an immediate loss to the Treasury, and many 
expedients of taxation have to be devised as substitutes. 





Of course the general reform of the Income Tax will wait upon 
the Report of the Royal Commission. It would not be at all] 
surprising, however, if Mr. Chamberlain so far forestalled the 
recommendations of the Commission as to put a special tax on 
bachelors in his Budget. The married man who brings up and 
carefully educates a family—doing what he is continually told 
is his duty to the State—is specially taxed all along the line for 
his good citizenship, while the bachelor escapes. High taxation 
kills children. The abatement allowed to Income Tax payers 
who are educating children ought to be a general abatement, not 
allowed only to men and women with small incomes, but to the 
professiona! man whose children are on the whole likely to 
become the most useful members of the community. 

The Military Service Bill was read a third time in the House of 
Commons on Monday. The little group of Asquithian Liberals 
divided the House against the Bill, but mustered only 64 votes 
against 282 for the Government. Their opposition to a measure 
which is obviously essential if we are to finish the war with a 
victorious Peace looks like an insincere political mancuvre. If 
the war were over and the Peace secure, they might rebuke the 
Government for not fulfilling their pledge to abolish Conscription. 
As the war is not over and the Peuce is still far away, the Liberal 
inority’s pretence that the Government have broken their 
word was as disingenuous as it was unpatriotic. If the Bill had 
heen rejected, our armies would be disbanded before the new 
Voluntary Army could be raised, and Germany would be en 
couraged totake uparms again. The Opposition, of course, knew 
very well that the Bill would pass, and would proLably have been 
oghast if it had been thrown out. But they have given our Allies 
and the enemy a false impression of the British temper, and have 
thus done much harm to the Allied cause at a very critical 
moment in the Peace negotiations. If Mr. Asquith had been in 
the House, he would, we imagine, have prevented the Liberal 
remnant from making this exhibition of reckless partisanship. 


A temporary Aliens Restriction Bill was introduced by the 
Home Secretary on Monday. Until Peace is proclaimed; the 
Government have full powers to exclude, detain, or deport 
The new Bill will continue these powers 





undesirable aliens, 
for two years more. 


The general feeling that the Transport Bill as drafted made the 
Minister of Ways and Communications too much of an autocrat 
led Mr. Bonar Law on Tuesday to promise a further modification 
of the Bill. If Sir Eric Geddes formulates a scheme costing a 
million, he will have to obtain the sanction of the House of 
Commons before carrying the scheme into operation. We are 
by no means sure that the minimum is not far too high. It is 
true that in these days politicians talk of a million pounds as if it 
Were no more than a pound of tea, but it would take the State 
a very long time to save a million on its ever-growing expendi- 
ture. The point is that neither Sir Eric Geddes nor any one else 
ought to be able to commit the country to large and costly 
undertakings without first consulting Parliament and gaining 
its approval. The reckless methods of war must not be con- 
tinued when peace returns. 





Mr. Churchill made an important statement about the 
Territorial Force at a Conference on Tuesday. The Force is 
to be reconstituted at once, with a strength of fourteen divisions 
and fourteen mounted brigades. The Territorial officers who 
have held commands during the war will be specially considered 
for the commands in peace, and the Staffs will be selected forth- 
with from the Force. The regimental officers no ionger required 
will pass into a Territorial Reserve of Officers. The rank-and- 
file will be recruited only from those who have served in the 
war. The pay for training will be the same as for the Regular 
Army. The Government are favourable to the suggestion that 
employers should be compelled to grant leave to Territorial 
employees for the annual training—a measure which seems to us 
absolutely essential. Territorials will not be liable to serve 
oversea in an emergency until Parliament has imposed Conscrip- 
tion. Mr. Churchill recalled the magnificent services of the 
Territorial Force, which sent over a million men into the field and 
sustained nearly six hundred thousand casualties. Had it 
been better organized, it could have done much more in the 
early days when the situation was very critical. 





Colonel Claude Lowther moved the adjournment of the 
House of Commons on Wednesday to remind the Government 
that they were expected to exact the uttermost farthing from 
Germany by way of reparation. Colonel Lowther and other 
members expressed the common feeling that we could not 
afford to let off the Germans, who had done so much wanton 
damage, and had compelled us and our Allies to contract 
enormous debts. Mr. Bonar Law in reply said that the Govern- 
ment still meant to obtain as much as they could from Germany, 
but that the amount of the British claim had not yet been 
determined. Mr. Bonar Law asked the House to trust the 
Government to do their best. We have a right to recover 
every pfennig from Germany, but we may only too easily 
reduce the numbers of pfennigs she can pay if we cripple her 
productive capacity. We must so manage matters that 
xermany will be a sure and steady payer for some time to 
come. This will not satisfy Colonel Lowther, but it is the 
right course. 


The Land Settlement Bill, which is intended to redeem the 
Government’s pledge that discharged sailors and soldiers should 
have full opportunities of settling on the land, was published on 
Wednesday. The Bill simplifies the over-elaborate procedure of 
the Small-Holdings Act. During the next two years a County 
Council may buy or hire land compulsorily without waiting for 
the consent of the Board of Agriculture, and it may take posses- 
sion of the land at fourteen days’ notice, leaving the compensa- 
tion to be assessed and paid later. If the Board of Agriculture 
finds a County Council neglectful of its duty, the Board itself 
may, during the next two years, provide small-holdings and 
allotments. For seven years the Board will refund to the Councils 
any loss which they may incur on their small-holdings. ‘The 
Treasury is authorized by the Bill to advance £20,000,000 
between now and 1921 to the Local Authorities, who will thus 
have both the power and the money to provide small-holdings 
in far greater numbers than ever before. We hope that the 
County Councils will rise to the opportunity and use their new 
powers for the benefit of the men who have deserved so well of 
the country. 


The compulsory acquisition of land for the State or any local 
or public Authority will be facilitated by Mr. Fisher’s important 
new Bill. ‘The ruling principles of it are that an official valuer 
will act as arbitrator in any dispute over the price to be paid, 
and that the value of land is ‘“ taken to be the amount which 
the land if sold in the open market by a willing seller might be 
expected to realize.” No allowance is to be made for the 
compulsion to sell, Nor is the landowner to gain from “ the 
special suitability’ of the land for any purpose to which it 
could only be applied under an Act of Parliament, or “for 
which there is no market apart from the special needs of a 
The slum-owner is not to benefit by 


particular purchaser.” 
If this Bill diminishes 


the excessive rental value of his slum. 
the delays and the heavy law costs incidental to most com- 
pulsory purchases of land, it will be of the greatest value te 
the nation. 





Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. April5, 1917 
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DAY. 


HOUSE 


TOPICS OF THE 
—=————— 

DISCONSIDERATION OF THE 
COMMONS. 

O observer of the political situation can have felt 


THE OF 


anything but the profoundest anxiety at the dis- 
consideration into which the House of Commons has 


fallen. The present House of Commons, judged by the 
individuals that compose it, is not a bad House of 
Commons in any way. Indeed, the standard of ability 
and of patriotic desire is probably higher than, certainly 
as high as, that of any House of which we have 
had experience. And yet this disconsideration, this 
unpopularity, we had almost said this sense of dislike for 
the House of Commons, has grown up and is increasing. 
What makes this the more remarkable and the more menacing 
is the fact that the House of Commons has never been 
more absolute in the Constitution. We may dislike the 
House of Commons, and the term “ politician” may have 
become, as it unfortunately has, a term of abuse, and yet 
the House of Commons is the sole source of power. It may 
be a bad lever with which to move our universe, but it is 
the only one which we possess, the only motive-force 
which we have got. It is true that the Cabinet, or rather, 
let us say, a Committee chosen by the majority of the 
House of Commons, largely usurps the power of the House 
of Commons, yet the fact remains that at any moment 
the House of Commons can destroy the Government by 
an adverse vote. It is all very well to talk about mandates 
and pledges, and about the vast majority in the House of 
Commons owing their election to the fact that they pledged 
themselves to support the Coalition—t.e., Mr. Lloyd George 
—yet the fact remains that the House of Commons has the 
power to put the present Government out of office like any 
other, subject of course to the risk of dissolution and the 
possibility that a different House would be elected. 

The House of Commons, except for the delay en- 
joined by the Parliament Act, which indeed merely gives 
the House of Commons an excuse for retaining power 
without an appeal to the People, is now absolutely supreme ; 
or, to put it in another way, the power of the House of 
Lords has shrunk to the power of delaying legislation for 
two years. That is the maximum of its legal and Constitu- 
tional authority, though no doubt, through the ability of 
its members and the independence shown in its debates, 
it exercises a great influence on public opinion, an influence 
comparable with that exercised, or we fear perhaps we 
ought to say that was once exercised, by an independent 
Press. Truly the situation is a strange one. The House 
of Commons is legally supreme in the land; it has eaten 
up and destroyed all competitors and become the sole 
depository of political power under the Constitution ; and 





yet, instead of earning the respect which one might imagine 
would belong to such absolutism, it is, as we have said, | 
suffering from a disconsideration such as has never before | 
attached to it in its history. How has this come about ? | 
What is it that has, as it were, robbed the House of Com- 
mons of the complete authority at which it grasped? Why 
has its supremacy made it less, not more, respected by the 
nation at large ¢ 

The answer to the question we have put is, we believe, 
to be found in the remarkable dissertation on political 
power and our political history contained in the thirteenth 
chapter of Coningshy. We are not to be counted 
amongst those who regard Disraeli as in any sense 
a great political philosopher, or even as a great political 
prophet, yet unquestionably he showed on occasion 
marvellous insight into the workings of our political 
system, and felt far more clearly than most of his contem- 
poraries the “ very pulse of the machine.” His historical 
judgment was not very profound, was often, indeed, fantastic 
and ill-balanced ; but when he was at his best, and was not 
using history to do the dirty work of political partisanship, 
as was too often the case, he read us eae which are still 
of the highest value. In the chapter to which we have 


referred Sidonia puts his finger upon the very point with 
which we have been dealing and affords an answer to our 
question :— 

* You will observe one curious trait,” said Sidonia to Con- 





ingsby, “ in the history of this country ; the depository of power 


es 
is always unpopular ; all combine against it ; it always falls. Powe 
was deposited inthe great Barons; the Church, using the Kine tes 
its instrument, crushed the great Barons. Power was deposited 
in the Church; the King, bribing the Parliament, plundered 
the Church. Power was deposited in the Kimg ; the Parliamen, 
using the People, beheaded the King, expelled the King, changed 
the King, and, finally, for a King substituted an administrative 
officer. For one hundred and fifty years Power has been deposited 
in the Parliament, and for the last sixty or seventy years it has 
been becoming more and more unpopular. In 1830 it was 
endeavoured by a reconstruction to regain the popular affection . 
but, in truth, as the Parliament then only made itself mor, 
owerful, it has only become more odious. As we see that the 
arons, the Church, the King, have in turn devoured each 
other, and that the Parliament, the last devourer, remains, it jg 
impossible to resist the impression that this body also is doomed 
to be destroyed ; and he is a sagacious statesman who may 
detect in what form and in what quarter the great consumer 
will arise.” 
In spite of the overstatement, or at any rate overem phasis 
and the pomp of Lord Beaconsfield’s rhetoric, we believe 
that the essential part of Sidonia’s speech is perfectly 
true. The English People have never been sympathetic 
towards the depository of power. They have always 
disliked it, and always will dislike it. The possession of 
power is not an attribute which is to them endearing, or 
even awe-inspiring. Rather it is a cause of suspicion, an 
instigator to resistance. In remarking this instinctive 
jealousy of power, we stumble indeed against the fact 
which Napoleon noted when, with an acumen which one 
feels he had hardly the right to possess, he declared that 
the difference between the English and the French was 
that the French cared a great deal for equality and nothing 
for liberty, while the English were indifferent to equality 
but valued liberty above everything else. It is because 
of this intense feeling in regard to his liberty of action 
that the Englishman is so consistently jealous of the wielder 
of supreme power. He is always fearful lest his freedom 
should be infringed. To tell him that it will only be infringed 
for his good seldom pacifies him. It is true that for any 
practical purpose and in any great emergency he is the best- 
disciplined man in the world, and accepts without a murmur 
the strictest of military discipline ; but to make himself really 
obedient, to make himself the really splendtd soldier 
that he is, he likes to nourish the belief that his militarism 
is only “local and temporary.” While he is on the job 
he has not the slightest objection to taking orders and 
executing them with what seems almost like a blind 
confidence ;_ but there is always in his heart that quality 
that Dr. Johnson so finely analyses when in his paper 
on the English Common Soldier he speaks of the quality 
which he describes in his heaviest Barrow style as “a 
kind of plebeian magnanimity,” or again, as a “ neglect 
of subordination ”—a quality which, by the way, trou! ld 
Goldsmith, and which he analysed in the famous passage 
in The Traveller describing the English people :— 
** Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagin’d right, above control.” 





THE REMEDY, 
( UR object in the article that precedes this was no 
to emphasize Lord Beaconsfield’s prescience, but 

lead up to the question whether a remedy can be found. 
We are not going to get on without a representative system. 
We are in for that whatever happens, and, whether w: 
like it or not, must endure it. What we have got to 
find is something that will take away from the House 
of Commons that apparent absolutism which makes i! 
unpopular. We want, in fine, to find a lightning-con- 
duetor which will deflect the national jealousy and leave 
Parliament uninjured in a political thunderstorm. We 
believe that a remedy is to be found, and that a lightning- 
conductor can be provided. Like most things that are 
worth having in the world, the remedy is a very simple 
one, and one which, oddly enough, our People instantly 
demanded, and were prepared to take refuge in, on thie 
only other occasion in our history when the House of 
Commons was supreme—i.e., the Long Parliament afte: 
the abolition of the Monarchy and of the House of Lords. 

The remedy is the Referendum or Poll of the People. 
The maladies of Democracy can only be cured on the 
principle of similia similibus. It the nation could feel 
that the House of Commons was not a vast Commitice 
of petty tyrants armed with supreme power, whether in 
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the matter of a Bill for the reconstruction of a rural parish 
or for the most tremendous alterations in the Constitution, 
we believe that the jealousy of which we have spoken 
would die away. If the voter could be satisfied that, though 
the House of Commons might be arbityry and absolute 
in small matters, in really great matters, or at any rate 
in all matters in which there was a doubt as to the will 
of the People, it must appeal to its masters, the discon- 
cideration suffered by the holders of power would dis- 
appear. We should have reached the rock-bottom. 
After all, the People cannot be jealous of themselves, 
and cannot detest the power of which they themselves 
are the depositaries. 

At present, of course there is nothing which Parliament 
hates so much the Referendum. Pleased with his 
seven-hundredth part of absolutism, the ordinary member 


as 


of the House of Commons looks with ill-concealed loathing | 


upon the idea of a Poll of the People. The better type 
of Member of Parliament thinks that it would rob him 
of the power and responsibility which he enjoys, or thinks 
he enjoys, for in truth that power and that responsibility 
ilo not belong to him, but to the leaders of that particular 
Party or Group to which he is attached. He glories, 
as it were, in the freedom of his trusteeship. The baser 
kind of Parliamentarian—i.e., the pure Party man— 
detests the idea of the Poll of the People for other and 
jess worthy motives. He recognizes that the Parliamentary 
yame as he plays it might be completely spoiled by the 
Poll of the People. As it is, the Party politician flourishes 
on the system of log-rolling—the system under which 
ell sorts of measures are passed which the country as a 
whole dislikes, but which are forced upon it by a com- 
minorities. Smith, Jones, Robinson, and 


bination of 


Brown, as Group leaders, have each a Bill of their own | 


which they want to pass, and they care more for getting 
this Bill through than for preventing the passage of other 
sills in which they are not interested. Therefore they 
make an unholy alliance to pass three Bills in which they 
are not interested in order to get their own measure 
through. It is such combinations as these which are 
in fact the warp and woof of the two great political Parties 
that constitute the “Ins” and “ Outs.” Instinctively 
the Party log-roller feels that if legislative plans which 
were due to the successful manipulation of log-rolling 
Groups on a sufficiently strong demand had to be 


submitted to a popular vote, the whole fabric would come | 


crashing to the ground. As a Radical opponent of 
lodging the veto-power in the hands of the People them- 
selves-7.e., of the Democracy--once wrote in an article 
in a Liberal Party newspaper, “under the Referendum 
reform would be impossible,” by which he meant of 
course that Group legislation would be impossible. 

But though we see very well why the ordinary Member 
of Parliament is so fiercely zealous in his antagonism to 
letting the whole body of the People have a right of veto 
over legislation on matters of great import, matters in 
which a certain large proportion of the People challenge 
the verdict of Parliament as unpopular, we believe that 
the Parliamentarian who wishes to retain our Parlia- 
mentary system—as most certainly we ourselves do 
would be wise to reconsider his hostility to the Poll of 
the People. We believe, indeed, that it will prove his 
salvation. It will restore to the House of Commons 
that popularity and that consideration which all wise 
outsiders desire it should have restored, and the loss of 
which is so keenly felt by the better class of members 
of the House of Commons. As has so often happened 
in history, the yielding up of a certain amount of power, 
instead of detracting from the real authority of Parliament, 
will inerease that authority. As it is, Parliament is 
in awe of the voters and of the verdict of a Dis- 
solution, with the result that it is always trembling 
at shadows, always wondering whether this or that piece 
of legislation may not prove after all very unpopular. In 
a word, the Parliamentarian always knows at the back 


of his mind that power belongs to the People, and is | 
always trying to guess at the will of his master and lord. | sundered Alsace-Lorraine from France. 


But those who are perpetually asking questions with 
a falter in their voices lose their own self-respect as 
well as the respect ol others. If it could be compelled 
by the very simple machinery often suggested in these 
columns to submit vital issues upon which there was 














any doubt to the People themselves, the House of Commons 
would very greatly gain in the matter of independence. 
A member of the House of Commons would be able to 
say to himself, to his fellows, and still more to his Party 
Chiefs: ‘ Well, I fought for this Bill, and fought for it 
in this particular form, because I honestly believed, 
after going into the matter thoroughly and considering 
all the arguments, that it was the simplest and best form 
of legislation possible ; but, after all, it is not my business 
or my right to force legislation upon the People which 
they don’t like. I shall let it go to the country, and the 


country can take the responsibility of rejecting it if it 


likes. If it does, my withers are unwrung.” Instead of 
this, under the present system a Member of Parliament 
is always being frightened by what is supposed to be 
the will of the People, though it may be nothing of the 
kind. Sometimes the Party leaders or leaders of Groups 
in the House of Commons warn him that he must modify his 


| attitude towardsa Bill, although it is against his conscience to 
| doso, in order to meet the will of the People. Atanother time 
| it is a powerful Trade Union which insists upon modification. 


At yet another time it is some influential City interest, closely 
organized and with a strong lobby, which presses for 
modification and threatenshim with the assumed will of the 
People. Lastly, and worst of all, the Press is always 
scolding the House of Commons and stating that it knows 
much better than the House itself does what the will of 
the People is, and insisting that this or that clause must 
be passed in this or that shape. 

Let the answer to all these persons who profess to speak 


| with the voice of the Democracy, but as a matter of fact 


are as often as not impostors, be brought to the test by 


| giving the People the right of veto over the legislation 


of their representatives—a right of veto which need not 
and ought not to be used on every paltry occasion, but 
which can be kept in the background, ready to prevent 
the scandal of log-rolling, and the equally great scandal 
of the power being usurped, not by the Legislature as a 
whole, but by the majority of a Party majority, or even 


by a strong-willed minority of a Party majority. By 
trusting the People, by being willing to submit its 


decisions to the People, the House of Commons will regain 
the confidence of the People. Even though it may fall, 
like the wrestling giant, upon its Mother Earth, it 
will be invigorated, not injured, by the contact. In 
order, to enjoy the full benefits of Democracy, we must 
get down to the rock-bottom. We must have the inachinery 
for knowing what is the real will of the People. We 
inust not any longer be frightened at shadows, or allow 
this or that interest to masquerade as the People. The 
voice to which we must listen must be the authentic 
voice of Democracy, and not the pompous whisper of 
this or that faction. Finally, we must prevent that 
disconsideration which is so gravely threatening the 
necessary and wholesome system of representative govern- 
ment by drowning and destroying that crude jealousy 
of power of which we have spoken. There must be a 
final word in regard to every human proposition. In 
matters of such vital and lasting importance as permanent 
legislation—for after all legislation is in essence a far 
more vital matter than administration—let it be spoken 
by the People themselves, and in tones which cannot be 
represented as the voice of an unauthorized wielder of 
authority, 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF PEACE. 

MONG the innumerable difficulties which are being 
P discussed by the Peace Conference, three stand out 
prominently, These are the problems of drawing the new 
Franco-German frontier, of giving Poland access to the sea, 
and of framing an Allied policy for dealing with Bolshevik 
Russia. In the first week of the war we said that there 
could be no possibility of a settled peace for the world 
if at the end of the war there should be any more sowing 
of dragons’ teeth. There must never again, we said, be a 
repetition of the cruel rapacity with which Germany 
There must never 
again be an Italia Irredenta. There must never again be 
people of Slav origin or affinity in South-Eastern Europe 
prevented from coalescing, held apart from their immediate 
friends and relations, and forbidden to exercise in fact 
political rights which had been given to them in theory. 
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The harvest of war which we have lately reaped came from 
earlier sowings of dragons’ teeth; and the last thing we 
must allow now is that impatience with the admitted delays 
of the Peace Conference, or any desire to follow what seems 
the line of least resistance towards a Peace Treaty, should 
catise us once more to scatter dragons’ teeth over the seed- 
beds of the world. In saying this we do not, of course, 
mean that a Peace Treaty cannot be achieved quite soon. 
We feel sure that it can be if only the representatives of the 
Great Powers, instead of attempting to produce a perfect 
Constitution for a League of Nations straight off the reel, 
will make their Peace Treaty on the explicit assumption 
that a League of Nations will come into existence, and leave 
the details of the League for later discussion. 

If we apply the principle of refusing to sow dragons’ teeth 
to the chief problems before us, how will it work out? In 
the first place, let us consider the new frontier between 
France and Germany. We question whether many people 
in this country—and of course in the nature of the case 
there must be still fewer in America—have any conception 
of the anxiety with which France watches her Eastern 
neighbour. Few people appreciate the terrible weight of 
the burden which France bore for more than a generation 
while she was continually being threatened and provoked 
from across the Rhine. Nothing could be more right and 
more natural than that she should now be determined that 
her children shall not grow up to live through such another 
nightmare. Every Frenchman remembers every hour of 
the day that he belongs to a people who number some 
thirty-Ave millions, and that his hostile neighbours number 
some seventy millions, and that between these two unevenly 
matched nations there is no other obstacle than a geo- 

phical line. France has no strip of sea between her and 
er chief enemy which serves her as a moat defensive. 
Security therefore is the chief need of France, and security 
she must have. If there is one people in the world more 
interested than others in seeing that France has this 
security, it is the British people. But how is France to 
attain security ? It is easy to say that she could do it by 
taking away so much territory from Germany and so many 
strategical positions—in fact, by weakening Germany so 
much that the Germans could never make a second tiger- 
leap upon her flank. But this, unfortunately or fortunately, 
is not so easy to do as to say. If Germany were presented 
with a grievance—if she were subjected to terms which 
could be at all rationally ascribed to an overreaching use 
of power on the part of the Allies, or to a wanton disregard 
of the principles for which the Allies professed to fight— 
then the dragons’ teeth would have been sown again. An 
actively discontented Germany would be a , se 
Germany. France would not attain security in that way. 
Of course we are quite aware that President Wilson out 
tell us that we are here going to the very heart of his case 
for making the League of Nations inseparable from the 
Treaty of , nw He would say that France can have no 
greater security than the promise that all the armed forces 
of the League shall be at the disposal of France if Germany 
ever again attempts to invade her. Unhappily we have 
already been convinced by the delays of the Peace Con- 
ference that it is now wholly undesirable, if not indeed 
= impossible, to ask the world to wait for peace until the 
onstitution of the League of Nations is produced with 
everything handsome about it. While the footsteps of the 
Angel of Peace falter, fresh territories crumble into the 
ruin of Bolshevism, and the only thing which really can 
save the world of men from their own follies and weaknesses 
is to get everybody’s attention once more bent upon the 
re-creation of wealth. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that though many of us would be content to regard the 
security provided by the League of Nations as adequate 
if only the League could be created quickly enough, this 
faith is by no means common in France. There the danger 
from Germany is too instant, too near, for anything but 
scepticism to prevail. In fine, the security which France 
requires must be guaranteed in explicit terms in the Treaty 
of Peace, and not depend vaguely upon the creation of the 
League. French scepticism atnedie grows deeper than 
ever now that the Republican leaders in America tend to 
regard the League as temporary or provisional. 

The whole of Alsace-Lorraine will, of course, be given 
bodily back to France, for it was stolen from her in 1871. 
Much more critical is the discussion about the Saar district. 








and about the actual means of preventing another military 
swoop by Germany. The Saar district, in which coal and 
iron are plentifully produced, belonged to France up to 
the Treaty of Paris in 1814, and part of it belonged to her 
until 1815. Since then the ousting has gradually been 
Germanized, and is now indisputably German in character 
It is dangerous to go back upon accomplished facts. France 
was wronged early in the nineteenth century, but to hand 
over what is now a distinctly German population to France 
would be to sow dragons’ teeth. bn the other hand 
nothing seems more clear to us than that France, having 
lost for the next five or ten years nearly all that might have 
been produced from her coal-mines, owing to the wanton 
sabotage committed by Germany, has a right te be recouped 
from the German mines for her losses. It is for the Peace 
Conference to decide under what conditions of contro] the 
output of the Saar shall be allocated to French uses til] the 
French mines are again in working order and the debt to 
France is paid. When the purpose for which the Saar 
mines and factories were controlled was accomplished the 
whole Saar district would revert to Germany. This plan 
would carry with it the great advantage that the Germans, 
instead of having an incentive to impede business, which 
would undoubtedly be implanted in seen by an indefinite 
occupation of the Saar, would have an incentive actually 
to accelerate business. The sooner they paid off their debt 
in kind, the sooner they would be free of the French. 

As regards the precautions for preventing another 
military swoop by Germany, perhaps the most obvious and 
the easiest device is to have a military No-Man’s-Land 
between France and Germany. The wider the strip the 
better in one sense ; but of course, as moderation is required 
in all things, it must not be so wide that the agents of the 
League of Nations would find it very difficult to ensure 
that the conditions of what may be called “* No-Man-ness ” 
were being observed. Certainly Germany ought not to be 
allowed to hold any military posts or make any sort of 
ew | preparations west of the Rhine. That the No- 
Man’s-Land should be extended to the east of the Rhine 
seems, further, both practicable and desirable. Deeply 
convinced as we are that France must have security, we 
would point out that this security depends almost as much 
on American compliance as on the absence of territorial 
grievances in Germany. Just as it would be thoroughly 
unsafe and unwholesome for France to have a diseased and 
disaffected beggar always hanging about her gates and 
spreading contagion to her people, so it is on the positive 
side essential that France should earn and deserve—and 
therefore be able to rely upon—the constant and willing 
support of America. Americans hold their ideals rather 
passionately, and if they felt that those ideals were treated 
with insufficient sympathy by France, the prospect of the 
great Anglo-American-Gallic League serving the world 
as a liberalizing influence would not be very bright. For 
the very reason that Americans have not suffered at the 
hands of Germany a tithe of what the French people have 
suffered, they are likely, as the years pass, to be the moro 
easily reconciled to Germany. If French statesmen 
wisely bear this probability in mind, they will of course 
forestall such a thing taking any sinister turn. They will 
recognize that between France and America there must be 
a good deal of give and take. There is a story of a shrewd 
American business man which illustrates the relationship 
that ought to exist between France and the United States. 
This business man on one occasion when he was owed 2 
considerable sum of money by one of his clients, and had 
the client financially quite at his mercy, made a fine gesture 
of generosity and helped the man out of his plight on 
ee handsome terms. The client, astonished at 
such generosity from so shrewd a bargainer, blurted out his 
wonder. “I did not want this,” was the answer, “ to be 
the last transaction between us.” 

The principle that the accomplished facts of nationality 
must be recognized if dragons’ teeth are not to be sown 
again must, of course, be applied to the Polish as well as 
to the French problem. This does not mean, however, 
that the right of national self-determination is to triumph 
through thick and thin, for it may often happen that, 
strong though that right may be, other rights are stronger. 
The right which prevails over all others in the Polish 

uestion is the right of Poland to have access to the sea. 
resident Wilson himself in his Fourteen Points laid down 
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this necessity, and it was of course several months ago 
admitted by Germany. Danzig: is the only practicable 
port for Poland, and we can see no right belonging to any one 
anywhere which can override the Polish demand for this 
port. Persons In this country who are preternaturally 
friendly to Germany are now pretending that some out- 
rageous wrong would be done to Germany if Danzig were 
handed over to Poland. They are, in effect, asking that 
the promise made in the Fourteen Points and agreed to by 
Germany should be broken. It is difficult to imagine what 
language they would use if the case were inverted, and a 
promise given in such circumstances were broken by their 
opponents. — is not at present a very flourishing 
ort, and no population changes more rapidly, according 
to the character of the trading done, than the population 
of a sea-port. The manner in which Fiume has become 
[talianized is an example of this. But whether the popu- 
lation that lies along the lower valley of the Vistula—the 
only great waterway from Warsaw to the North—is more 
German or more Polish cannot very much matter, for one 
people or the other has obviously got to make the necessary 
sacrifice. In passing we may point out that the German 
statistics for the population are highly illusory, as large 
numbers of people of Polish origin and Polish sympathy 
return themselves as Germans in a census because they 
do not wish to be regarded as suspected persons by the 
Government. The best solution seems to us to be that the 
corridor from Poland to the sea should be regarded as a 
sacrosanct lane of communication, to be committed into 
the charge of the League of Nations. This will not be 
an easy task for the League, we admit; but if the League 
does not do important work it is unlikely to do much. 
It is already becoming evident that one of the chief respon- 
sibilities of the League will be the overseership of inter- 
nationalized waterways. Let at least one “ landway ” be 
added. The League would have charge of the Kiel Canal, 
the Dardanelles, as well as of Heligoland and the Polish 
corridor. If the Baltic is kept open and Poland has a free 
passage to it, and if Rumania is accessible to the world by 
the Dardanelles being also kept open, the League will 
always be able to prevent a union for evil between 
Germany and Russia. 
It is less easy to untie the knots of the Russian tangle 
than those of any other. If matters are allowed to drift 
much longer, there will be 2 very instant danger of Germany 
and Bolshevik Russia in some way joining forces. This 
might come about either because the Spartacist elements in 
Germany became too strong to be controlled, and, like 
Hungary, definitely declared in favour of Bolshevism and 
of an alliance with Russia, or because the German Govern- 
ment in a fit of cynical desperation threw in their lot with 
the Russian Bolsheviks in order to bring the policy of the 
Paris Peace Conference to naught. It is obvious that if 
the Peace Conference had to handle an entirely unmanage- 
able Russia and Germany, we should be further off than 
ever from settling the affairs of the world. Such a thing 
must not be allowed to happen. The complete logic of an 
anti-Bolshevik policy, as many people are pointing out 
just now, is to invade Russia in force and exterminate 
solshevism, which after all cannot be very strong in arms. 
To our mind, such a scheme does not bear thinking of. 
Even if it were possible in the present mood and temper 
of Europe to enter upon a second war on the grand scale— 
and we are quite sure that it is not possible—experience 
ought to teach us that to occupy a country in order to help 
it is one of the most dangerous expedients that can be 
undertaken. During the great French wars it always 
seemed to be the obvious policy for Great Britain to help 
the French émigrés, yet every reader of history knows that 
when a landing was made at Quiberon Bay a great many 
of the French people resented the help which Britain gave 
to the returning émigrés. It was expected that moderate 
Frenchmen would be sympathetic, but it turned out that 
they could not bear the sight of alien ships along their 
coasts. There can be little doubt that the Terror lasted 
longer than it need have lasted merely because of the 
existence of external pressure, which drove the French 
people to a deaperate union among themselves. A govern- 
ing consideration for us, however, in our Russian policy 
must be that the Allied forces in Russia have not yet been 
Withdrawn. Whether it is possible to maintain them or 
continually to reinforce them, we cannot say. It is really 





impossible for any one who has not the information which 
must be in the possession of the Paris Conference to judge 
the situation. In the absence of further information, 
however, we are strongly inclined to say that the Allies 
ought solemnly to warn the Russian Bolsheviks that the 
expansion of Bolshevik aggression to Poland or Finland, 
or to any other territory outside Russia proper, is pro- 
hibited, and will be punished if it is attempted. By such 
a declaration we should also let Germany “know exactly 
what she must expect if she tries to make more trouble for 
the world by any wicked act of cynicism. Finally, it 
would surely be a sound policy, and possibly a very fruitful 
policy, for us to help those Russians who are fighting 
Bolshevism by sending them ammunition, aeroplanes, and 
perhaps tanks. 
THE WAR GRAVES. 
W* have received a copy of the appeal circulated by 
Lady Florence Cecil and Lady Kennedy on behalf 
of those who wish to impart a personal and individual 
character to the headstones of the British cemeteries in 
France and Flanders. In a letter published in the Times 
of Thursday, Lady Florence Cecil says that “ letters con- 
tinue to pour in from every part of the Kingdom.” The 
number of signatures already received is about eight 
hundred, and they show no signs of coming to an end. 
In the course of the appeal the signatories say :— 
‘“We have been deeply wounded by the decision of the 
Commission that no crosses (other than those engraved on 
the headstones, which time and the weather will soon deface) 
are to be erected over the individual graves of those who gave 
their lives to preserve the lives and liberty of others. ‘It was 
through the strength of the Cross that many of them were 
enabled to do so. It is only through the hope of the Cross 
that most of us are able to carry on the life from which all 
the sunshine seems to have gone, and to deny us the emblem 
of that strength and hope adds heavily to the burden of our 
sorrow. We do not ask that all should have crosses. Some 
may prefer headstones, but for those of us who so deeply desire 
it, is it too much to ask that the present wooden crosses may 
be replaced, at our own expense, by more durable ones of stone ? 
We fully recognize that space is limited and we would naturally 
obey all restrictions as to size, but we beg most earnestly that 
within these limits we may be granted the right of choice both 
in the form of the memorial and in the inscription we would 
have upon it.” 
We note with much satisfaction that the appeal asks for 
only a small concession, and does not suggest any large 
interference with the scheme which has been adopted by 
the Commission after much thought and labour. Let us 
make our own position quite plain. We have no sympathy 
with those who say that the accepted plan of introducing 
a grand uniformity into these great war cemeteries betrays 
a kind of Prussian heavy-handedness. On the artistic 
side there is everything to be said for uniformity. Those 
who have ever looked upon the wonderful military 
cemeteries in America, br ed soldiers killed in the 
American Civil War rest under small uniform memorial- 
stones in serried ranks like a vast army asleep, could never 
wish, we think, to exchange the dignity and the impressive 
austerity of such a scheme for the restlessness, the wild 
and fantastic expressions of emotion in monumental 
masonry, that are to be seen in an ordinary cemetery. 
After all, the planning and the upkeep of the cemeteries 
are quite as much a national as an individual undertaking. 
The French Government with generosity and sympathy 
have made it possible for us to maintain these great 
cemeteries of our own dead in France, and we owe much 
in the matter of seemliness and dignity to that fair land. 
Several distinguished architects and artists whose works 
we admire and whose opinions we respect have been engaged 
by the Commission to draw up the scheme. It would be 
impossible to go back upon it in any material respect. We 
can even believe that many British men and women who 
feel quite as strongly as laty Florence Cecil and Lady 
Kennedy about the right of bereaved persons to choose 
their own memorials for their dead will be satisfied with 
the approved headstones—of the “milestone” type, 
though the word “ milestone ’’ suggests a squatness which 
these headstones by no means possess—with the sign 
of the Cross cut into the stone. Moreover, quite. apart 
from these slit-like crosses on the flat face of the headstone, 
there is to be the great common memorial cross in every 
cemetery. Thus, according to the plan of the Commission 
the emblem of the Cross will not be absent. 
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But when we have made all these admissions we still 
feel that they are no answer to the immeasurable craving 
of persons who desire to erect an actual cross instead 
of a flat stone above the few feet of ground in which 
their dead rest. The answer that any kind of memorial 
which the relations choose can be erected in the parish 
church at home is really no answer. The grave itself is 
the place to wliich all thought directs itself, around which 
all sacred memories cluster. It therefore seems to us that 
if enough people think with Lady Florence Cecil and Lady 
Kennedy it would not be right, and it would not indeed be 
possible, for the Commission to resist their plea. What is 
proposed by way of a compromise would not really interfere 
with the grand uniformity of the accepted scheme. The 
crosses would be of the same height as the flat headstones. 
The Commission might also make restrictions as to the 
material to be used, and they might perhaps require 
relations to choose from several approved models of crosses. 
As for the inscriptions on the headstones, whether these 
be crosses or flat stones, we recognize that there must be a 
limitation of length, as on small stones nothing is more 
disfiguring than huddled lettering. But with this stipulation 
we would not impose any more censorship than the censor- 
ship of seemliness which governs every English church- 
yard, It is still open to those who wish to sign the appeal 
to do so. They should communicate with Lady Florence 
Cecil, Barton Place, Exeter. On the number of the signa- 
tures received the issue will depend. 








MAKING A CHANGE, 

N times of emotion and trial men’s characteristics become 
more marked and take new emphasis. Sometimes a dis- 
agreeable quality which was hardly to be noticed in the pleasant 
ensemble stands out with startling clearness. Sometimes a 
hitherto half-hidden virtue seems suddenly to colour the whole 
character. Still more often the result of the stress is to determine 
the nature of one of those peculiarities which count as moral 
assets or defects, according to circumstances. A man’s pride 
may be his salvation or his undoing; so may his ambition ; so 

may his restless energy. 

Restlessness is an English characteristic, and just now it 
is more obvious than usual. We have as individuals a marked 
love of change, not in theory but in practice. We do not weary 
of our political institutions so often as our neighbours, but we 
have an extraordinary wish for change of scene and conditions. 
Hitherto this national peculiarity has expressed itself in an 
{mperial not in a revolutionary manner. We are not a violent 
nor, as peoples go, a cruel people. When we are discontented 
we wander; but we are never aimless; we wander effectively. 
The dark places of the earth into which we stray become ours, 
but they are never able to take their revenge in making us 
—figuratively—theirs. Mentally we are little susceptible of 
influence, and apparently immune from domination. No man is 
less Eastern than an Anglo-Indian. No man, indeed, is more 
markedly, more conservatively, more obstinately, Western. 
He is as English at forty as he was at nineteen, when his love of 
change took him in roaring high spirits half across the world. 

A cynic might say with a good deal of truth that the criterion 
of a commonplace Englishman’s success in life is the amount of 
regular change (if we may be allowed the expression) which he is 
able to give his family. If his success is a very little one, he 
cannot do more than give them a sight of the sea each year. He 
is an islander. He craves to feast his eyes upon the glittering 
expanse. The desire belongs to the romantic side of his nature, 
even when he can satisfy it by a month at Margate. Give him 
a little more money and he will have a cottage in the country, 
and his wife and children will have frequent short changes as 
well as a longer one once a year. If he attains to a moderately 
large fortune, his cottage will become a house. And if he ever 
attains to the height of his ambition, his sons and daughters will 
not only have two homes, but will pass every year a short time 
in Scotland and three or four wecks abroad. 
not unlikely that his sons will want to travel “ for a change.” 
Those who are born rich are accustomed to all these “changes ” 
fiom their birth. They seem to them the normal thing. A 


rich man under seventy who had one home and remained in it 
solidly for three years, with no variety but an occasional visit 
to a friend within the British Isles, would be accounted eccentric, 
and, if his children were of an age to expect amusement, would 
certainly not pass for en indulgent father, 


If they were of 


Even then it is | 





St reiaaes 
school age and he elected to keep them all at home with him, he 
would certainly be very much criticized by his friends, “Hig 
children will blame him hereafter,” they would say, “ for giving 
them this dull life. No change year in, year out! The ein 
at least ought to go to school!’ Kind relations would ask them 
to stay, “ to give the children some sort of change.” Our (on. 
tinental friends are shocked at the calm manner in which English 
parents part with their children. But English people know 
that, quite apart from educational reasons, the pleasure of the 
variety will soon make up for a few days of homesickness, 
“*T wish,” said a schoolboy the other day to the present writer 
“ that both terms and holidays were shorter. One gets tired of 
both.” It is difficult for French parents to believe that we 
really love our children, we send them so readily all over the 
Empire. The Germans had a difficulty at one time in belie, ing 
that we really loved our country. 

Every English doctor recommends “a change” to every 
sick man who can afford one. The patient may plead to remain 
at home in the midst of his comforts. No one listens to the 
sick man’s fancy. The physician orders, the friends persuade, 
** You will be all right when you have had a good change,” say 
his acquaintance. The invalid has not strength to hold out, 
and ninety-nine times in a hundred he comes back converted 
to the time-honoured prescription, and resolved to force it 
to the best of his ability on all those he loves in all their indis. 
positions. “‘ Do go,” he will say. “I loathed the thought when 
I was ill, but they made me go, and the change cured me.” 

The mass of the people cannot, of course, command variety, 
They must remain always in one scene, they must always breathe 
the same air; but they do so from necessity, not from choice. 
The highest praise which simple people give to any “treat” 
is that it has “‘ made a change.” The fact that they have long 
cherished a wish for more variety than they get has become very 
obvious during the last four years. It would be as untrue as it 
would be ill-natured to say that the women who left every duty 
and pleasure behind them and flew to war work, and the men who 
shut up their workshops and enlisted at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, were not primarily actuated by patriotism. They most 
certainly were. But there is an alloy in all motives, and, 
though the smallest part of the metal, it is often its most 
characteristic part. Love of change influenced them strongly, and 
they have come back still restless. Now that patriotic motives 
are once more in abeyance we are far from asserting that love 
of change is the chief cause of the present hubbub. Men and 
women are agitating for great reforms, new standards of life. 
Their ambition is noble, as their patriotism was noble, but tho 
alloy is still there—and still the same. 

Wo do not know whether there is any country in the world 
but this in which no “ national dress’ has ever existed. Hero 
there has never, to the best of our knowledge, been any “ peasant 
costume.” The grandchildren have not been satisfied to follow 
the fashion of their grandparents. They wanted ‘a change.” 
Nowadays the Englishwoman’s ambition to be “ well dressed” 
centres in the notion of “ suitability” rather than beauty. Tho 
wearer of a becoming dress not suited to the occasion is considered 
ill-dressed, almost vulgarly dressed. The result of this at first 
sight very sensible view is that numbers of clothes matter more 
than their quality or appearance. Occasions are so many. 
That is why the Englishwoman dresses for them. She is not, 
generally speaking, a vain woman, She is “interested in 
clothes,” and she likes change. 

Fashions of speech change very rapidly in England, and 
that not only among the classes which follow fashions out of a 
sort of frivolity. The London working man has very few of the 
peculiarities which Dickens recorded. The Cockney of to-day 
speaks no more like the Cockney of seventy years ago than he 


if 


speaks like the young American of the present. We are not 
a people of traditions. We forget how we got even the things 
we value most; for instance, the Constitution. We have very 
little folk-literature. Our “folks” would laugh at it as soon 
as the language became out of fashion. They would preter 
anything which was “topical” and “ mcdern”’ to the greatest 
songs of the past. It has its very good side, this short memory. 
We forgive very easily—especially ourselves. No national 


sins will ever hang round our necks, and no wicked spite will 
ever endure. We cannot think what Ireland is talking about 
when she reminds us of what we did once. She might as well 
bring her accusations in Erse for any meaning that they have to 
us. As to whatshe has done since, we shall forget that to-morrow 
if she will only be reasonable now, 
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The grumbling of the Englishman is the direct, reflection of 
his love of change. It is its symbol, and, like it, it is a surface 
thing. No one sits so loose to the habitual, yet no one is so 
tenacious of his idiosyncrasies. His grumbling has nothing to do 
with despair, and it does not produce the bitter fierceness which 
despair breeds. He does not want any change because things 
are unbearable; he wants this and that change because things 
might be better. When he has got this and that he wants 
the other. Such is the constancy of his inconstancy. But 
there is no element of desperation in his discontent; it is 
rather the product of an ungracious optimism. His mutations 
have never yet upset the social system that he has made— 
he forgets how. He never will upset it, not if he knows it. 
The danger is lest there should come a time when he does not 
know what he is doing. 





PREJUDICE. 
PREIUTDIC E is a partial judgment, not original so much 
as traditional, inherited from the past, or picked up, 
yeady-made, in the present, out of the atmosphere, from the 
environment, the nation, the locality, class, party, sect, or sex. 
Man rarely knows how packed with prejudices he is until he 
falls into the ditch ; for in this mental world of ours the blind, 
leaders and led, are quite happy, until a catastrophe occurs, 
Even then they are more apt to blame the ditch, or the ditcher, 
than their own blindness. And the worst of it all is that there 
is no possibility of avoiding prejudice, of bringing an absolutely 
virgin mind to bear on life and experience. If we be not born 
already biassed and prejudiced in our minds, yet our innocence 
cannot escape the influence of kith and kin, of school and college, 
of trade and profession, of self-interest and of friendship. And 
these partial judgments assume the air of instincts and intuitions, 
because their origins are overlooked and forgotten ; they exercise 
a greater authority as being kefore and beyond proof or reproof, 
Moreover, they are seldom wholly devoid of some grain or 
shadow of truth ; they have been true in other times and places, 
they may be true now in the exceptions ; they even sometimes 
may make, or help to make, the truth which they assume, or 
the impossibility which they assert. So they obtain a sort 
of verification, which starts them afresh, with a new lease of 
life. Or again, they may have a touch of nobility about them— 
“my country, right or wrong!”—which redeems them from 
extinction. 

The enemy of Prejudice is Novelty; the feud between them is 
essentialand everlasting. Every new idea, every fresh departure, 
encounters hostility and opposition from the wisdom and the 
folly of our predecessors, the force of tradition, the authority 
of the Elders. Prejudice wedded to Convention bars every 
political, social, and religious experiment. Prejudice, stereo- 
typed by Pride, disdains to learn of the new man, or the new 
thing. Why should not what was good enough for our fathers 
be good enough for us? Why should not what is good enough 
for us be good enough for the coming generation? Well, 
simply because one custom, even one good custom, would corrupt 
the world. Here indeed we may see the original sin of Prussian- 
Even if German Kultur were as good in itself as it may 
be for its native voteries, to universalize it would be to debase 
mankind, which is too various and complex and inexhaustible 
to be standardized on one pattern. But we need not go to 
Prussia to learn the mischief and the misery of a mechanical 
and servile conception of culture, education, life. Our own 
Education, our Science, our Arts, our institutions in State 
and in the Churches, our social service and intercourse, our 
amusements and recreations, our very philanthropies and 
Every 
vital élan, has to prove itself in its cradle an 


” 





ism! 


charities, are confined and hampered by half-truths. 
originality, every 
infant Heracles by strangling the twin snakes of Prejudice 
and Inertia. The Classical prejudice in Education, the Utili- 
tarian prejudice in Science, the Academic prejudice in the Arts, 
the Party prejudice in politics, the Conformist prejudice in 
religion, the Class prejudice in society, the Athletic prejudice 
in recreation, the Patronage prejudice in philanthropy, have 
each and all to if we are to find the fair field and the juste 


go, 


miliew in these widespread activities. 

Freedom is the goal, and likewise the condition, of Progress ; 
Progress is the condition and the test of Life ; to have Life, and | 
to have it more abundantly, is the secret of Happiness, or welfare, 
for man and woman, whether as citizens of this world, or of 
all worlds. 


y How long shall we bow our knees all too devoutly 
in tl 


Our false gods, the Dagons of ! 





ic Houses ol Prejudice ? 


the Cave and the Forum, of Theatre and Tribe, and all the 
rest, are one and all anachronisms, whose place, if any, is not 
in our temples, much less in our hearts and minds, but in our 
museums of Antiquities and our catalogues of Iniquities. 

But how to be rid of them? How to emancipate ourselves? 
The antidote and cure for Prejudice lies in two positive virtues, 
the Love of Truth and the Love of Adventure, or, to use ono 
word which unites the twain, in Curiosity. No mere Prejudice 
can long withstand the question. Let it be challenged; let 
it stay and deliver its reason, if it ever had one; let it make 
good its right to exist, and it shall pass on through the gate 
of Horn; if it fail, as a Prejudice, once challenged, is bound 
to fail, it shall sink through the door of ivory to the Limbo 
of lost illusions and delusions, The prejudices of one generation 
are the superstitions of the next and the laughing-stock of the 
third. The Love of Truth, the desire to know, to come by the 
reason of things, the root of the whole matter, is fatal to the 
irrational, the absurd, or even the merely antiquated—that 
indeed is its negative value, its value as a negation. Positively 
it is the eye of the soul, the life of life, the earnest of immortality. 
And so too with the Love of Adventure, which is but curiosity, 
or the love of truth, exercising itself in the sphere of conduct 
and external action. Every life is a laboratory of experiments, 
every experiment is an adventure, which melts and purges 
and refines a prejudice, till it may be fit to fuse itself with our 
Life’s science and our Life’s art; for Life is a failure if it be not 
a thing of truth and of beauty and a joy for ever. The last 
prejudice to be overcome, the last adventure to be tried, is 
Death. That indeed needs the freest thought, the most cour- 
ageous will, the supreme love of truth, to shed the ,prejudics 
of mortality! Yet when the call to that adventure comes — 
as in these days of warfare and distress of nations it has coma 
to such hosts of the young and the beautiful and the true, and 
even comes in its most honourable and glorious guise, on the 
field of battle—not our hearts merely, but our very reason 
seems to rise in rebellion against the unnatural doom. Isita 
prejudice, or is it not a reasonable faith in the nature and destiny 
of man, nay, if you will, in the goodness of God, that arraigns 
this all too monstrous experiment at the bar of History, and 
appeals, with prophetic soul, to the future to do justice oa 
the enemy Adventurers, who have sacrificed the prejudice, 
the tradition, the convention, of Humanity in their insane 
lust for Power ? 


LETTERS TO TI 

-_— — 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 


IE EDITOR. 


MACEDONIA, 
{To tue Epiror ** Specrator.’’] 
Srir,—May I be allowed to put before you a few 
on behalf of a people whose nationality will to a great extent 
debar them from the sympathies of the British public—the 


OF THE 


psiderations 


Bulgarians of Macedonia? The frontiers of the Balkan States 
are being mapped out in Paris at the present time; the advyo- 


cates of Greek and Serbian and Albanian claims will be heard, 
but will any voice be raised to speak for a p« 
which has always been very inarticulate, bi 
is of more than local importance? 


A long-standing personal acquaintance with the 


isant population 
it whose destiny 


country an l 


people seems to make it my duty, and to give me a certain 
claim, to speak. I spent the winter of 1903-4 in Macedonia 


doing relief work among the peasants, who had suffered cruelly 
after their recent rising against the Turks; in the four years 
following I returned to visit them several times, and I also 
made journeys, lasting many months, chiefly on horseback, 
through Bulgaria, Bosnia, Uprzegovina, and 
Serbia. At that time I spoke Butvatian fluently and had a fair 
knowledge of Serbian. During the war I have worked almost 


Montenegro, 


daily for the Serbian Relief Fund, and I do not think my 
sympathy with the Serbian cause and belief in the Serbiau 
nation can be doubted. 

It is my conviction that no settlement of frontiers the 
Balkans which does not recognize the fact that the majority 
of the inhabitants of Macedonia are Bulgarians will be a 
just or lasting one. If frontiers are to be decided on tho 
principle of nationalities, the people of Macedonia hgve the 
same claim to consideration as any other peoples in Eyrope. 


The fact that Bulgaria went to war against the Allied Pfhwers, 
and the fact that Bulgarian officials have cruelly ill-treated 
their prisoners of war, have no bearing on the Macedgyian 
Those who have been gui of this least forgifnble 


question. lty 
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of crimes should be brought to justice, but the policy and 
misconduct of Bulgarian officials should not be allowed to 
prejudice the future of the Macedorian peasants. Historical 
claims to Macedonia are mutually destructive; in point of fact, 
the conquerors who held the country longest and left their 
desolating mark on it most definitely were the Turks. In the 
Balkans a man belongs to the nationality to which he believes 
himself to belong; above all, he is what he has suffered for 
being. 

The majority of the peasants of Macedonia believe them- 
selves to be Bulgarians; they are Bulgarians in type, customs, 
language, dress, and tradition. That they were Bulgarians was 
never questioned by the travellers who described and mapped 
the country before the era of national propaganda began. It 
was as Bulgurians that they rose against the Turks in 1903, 
and they paid for their assertion of nationality by severe 
punishment and prolonged persecution. It was as Bulgarians 
that they suffered at the hands of the Greek bands in the 
following years. There is no record of any Serbian or Greek 
rising against the Turks in Macedonia. Serbians do not, as a 
rule, assert that the people of Macedonia are Serbs. They 
prefer to regard them as Macedonians, a mixed race, without 
the rights of either nationality. English travellers saw 
peasants from ahout Monastir led off in chains to join the 
Serbian Army in 1915. 

There is no simple solution for the problem of Macedonia. It 
would be impossible to separate the nationalities into water- 
tight compartments; in many regions, notably along the coast, 
the population is inextricably mixed. Une thing, however, is 
certain; it can never be wise to place one Balkan people under 
the domination of another. The long list of atrocities com- 
mitted by each in turn on the other—often justified to the 


Balkan conscience as reprisals—speaks for itself. Among the 
first steps taken by an incoming Power is the suppression of the 
rival language in the schools and of the rival churclics, a moral 
oruelty, which falls most heavily on the women and chi!dren 


of the district. The partition of Macedonia between Greece 
and Serbia would mean a hard fate indeed for a million 
Bulgarian peasants. 

Serbia has now her national and rightful expansion towards 
the west. Greece will have hers elsewhere. Both can afford 
to be generous to a peasantry which they can only hold by 
the right of conquest and force. Ae long as a million Bul- 
garians are ruled by Serbs and Greeks there will be no chance 
of goodwill between the three Balkan nations. 

Bulgaria joined Germany to regain Macedonia, and to some 
of us it seems that there can be no guarantee of peace in the 
Balkans as long as there is a Bulgaria Irredenta beyond her 
borders. But by her own acts Bulgaria has made it most 
unlikely that the Allied Powers will consent to an extension 
of her territory. 

If partition between two or more rival] nationalities and 
annexation to Bulgaria be excluded, there remains the experi- 
ment of autonomy. It should surely be possible to devise some 
scheme of government for Macedonia under the mandatory 
system which should assure the rights of each nationality and 
provide a solution for the ownership of Salonika and Kavalla. 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Turks, and Vlachs have often proved no 
bad neighbours in the same village or district, if undisturbed 
by intrigues from without. Local opinion is said to be in 
favour of autonomy. The wishes of the people could, however, 
be definitely ascertained if a plebiscite were taken under the 
guarantee of one of the Great Powers. The peasants are intelli- 
gent and know their own minds; they have a right to say 
whether they wish to be included within another State, or to 
ask that Macedonia be made an autonomous province. They 
have been the victims, not only of the rivalries of the Balkan 
States and of Turkish misrule, but also of the policy of the 
Great Powers themselves, a policy which was often short- 
sighted and selfish and always ineffectual. Is it too much to 
hope that old wrongs may be redressed now, and one storm- 
centre at least be removed from the map of Europe?—I am, 
Sir, &., E..uoz F. B. Grogan. 





THE GREEK SPIRIT VERSUS GREEK GRAMMAR. 
(To tue Eprror or rae “ Specraror."’] 

Siz,—Your striking and thoughtful article (is it not an echo 
of a former one by the same writer in the Spectator some years 
ago?) on this subject has, I know, won approval from eminent 
classical scholars no less than from some of us who may have 
only “small Latin and less Greek.” Happening to read, for 
examination purposes, the chapter on “ How Shakespeare Came 
to be” in Mr. Stanley Leathes’s admirable and (in its way) 
unique history book, The People in Adventure, I wae struck 
by tse simple but cogent words :— 

“From the beginning of Elisaheth’s reign translators were 
at work. The people wanted foreign hooks; there was a demand 
for translations among the unlearned. If Shakespeare wanted 








to read Ovid, and Virgil and Homer, he could read them in 
English, and many other classical works beside. One transla. 
tion we know that he did read—North’s translation of the 
Lives of Plutarch—for he uses its very words in Julius Caesar 
Some of the translators of Elizabeth’s day are fumous; for 
they studied to give the full spirit and meaning of the great 
authors, and did not follow their turns of speech, like pedants, 
The translator put himself into the work as well ag the 
author’s self.” 

Mr. Leathes writes for youths such as it is the life-work of 
some of us to examine. His summing up of a brief discussion 
on the “new study” in his account of the Renaissance is 
admirably clear and just :-— 

“We may be able to do without Greek now, though some of 
us would be sorry to miss it; but without Greek we could not 
have attained euch wisdom as we now possess.” 
—I am, Sir, &., 

2°-Gwydir Gardens, Swansea. 


L. J. Rozerrs. 


{To THE Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”"] 
Sre,—I shall be very grateful if you would kindly refer me to 
the author of the lines quoted in the article “ The Greek Spirit 
versus Greek Grammar” appearing in your issue of March 
15th, I mean the lines beginning :— 
“There the blae sea gave them greeting when their triremes’ 
conquering files,”’ &c. 
And IT should like to know the name of the volume they appear 
in with publisher’s name. I had learned a very little Greek at 
school, and a couple of years ago, long after it had all been 
forgotten but the alphabet, I determined to teach myself as 
much as was necessary to read the Gospels in the original. [| 
got on much better than I had hoped, and have now been 
through almost all the New Testament. A month ago I began 
Hecuba, and am now nearly through without having had to 
slip a single passage as regards either translation or con- 
struing. I seem to have been infected with a great enthusiasm, 
and your article coming just when it did has made me more 
ambitious and determined than ever “ to feel the full force of 
that divine pulsation.” But I am a very busy man, and have 
less leisure than I should like. For that very reason, however, 
and to correct in some measure the sordid trend of a bank 
manager’s life, I am most anxious to continue my Greek 
studies.—I am, Sir, &e., Wurewp F. 8. Wiugrssoy. 
Irvinestown, 
[Here are the relevant stanzas of Mr. Ernest Myers’s deliz)it- 
ful poem :— 
“Grant me all the store of knowledge, grant me all the wealth 
that is, 
Swiftly, surely, I would answer, Give me rather, give me 
this :— 
Bear me back across the ages to the years that are no more, 
Give me one sweet month of spring time on the old Saronic 
shore; 
Not as one who marvels mournful, seeing with a sad desire 
Shattered temples, crumbling columns, ashes of a holy fire; 
But a man with men Hellenic doing that which there was 
done, 
There among the sons of Athens, not a stranger but a son. 
There the blue sea gave them greeting when their triremes’ 
conquering files 
Swam superb with rhythmic oarage through the multitude of 


isles. 
There they met the Mede and brake him, beat him to his 
slavish East; 


Who was he, a guest unwished-for bursting on their fr 
man’s feast? 


There the ancient celebration to the maiden queen of fight 
Led the long august procession upward to the pillared height. 


There they sought the feet of Wisdom, pilgrims on a holy 


quest; 
Ray by ray the sun of knowledge dawned upon the wakening 
West. 
Every thought of all their thinking swayed the world for 
or ill, 


Every pulse of all their life-blood beats across the ages still.” 


The publishers of Mr. Myers’s poems are Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co.—Eb. Spectator.]} 





“THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR HISTORY.” 
(To tHe Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.’’} 
Str,—The writer of your article on Mr. Roland Usher’s volume 
has accepted without criticism or reference to authorities Mr. 
Usher’s interpretations of history. Mr. Usher is known as a 
pleasant writer with an imaginative gift which enables him to 
fille in gaps where evidence is not at hand. He is also fond of 
challenging accepted judgments of history. Both of these 


tendencies appear in his anxicty to show “ that the popular 
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tion of the Pilgrims as exiles for conscience’ sake is 
* anal his denial of J. R. Green’s statement that the 
meetings of the Pilgrims at Scrooby “drew down the heavy 
hand of the law.” The records of the Ecclesiastical Court at 
York are conclusive on the action of the Church authorities. 
The records contain the following entries :— 

“December, 1607. Office against Richard Jackson of Scrooby, 
for his disobedience in matters of religion. A process was 
served upon him by the pursnivant, and he gives his word to 
and is fined £20 and a warrant sent out for his 


concep’ ; 
misleading, 


appear, , 
apprehension. 

December, 1607. William Brewster of Scrooby, gentleman, 
information is given that he is a Brownist and disobedient 


in matters of religion.” 
In the following spring a return was made to the Exchequer 
of the Archbishop of York :— 


“Richard Jackson, William Brewster, and Robert 
Rochester of Scrooby in the County of Nottingham, 


Brownists or Separatists, for a fine or amercement of £20 
a piece set and imposed upon every one of them by Robert 
Abbot and Robert Snowdon, Doctors of Divinity, and Mathew 
Dodworth, Bachelor of Law, &c.” 


In the autumn of the samo year (quoted Brown, Pilgrim 
Fathers, p. 96), when Brewster and Bradford tried to cross 
Holland they were betrayed and “ first by the catchpole officers 
rifled and stripped of their money, books, and much other 
goods, they were presented to the magistrates, and messages 
were sent to inform the Lords of the Council of them; and so 
they were committed to ward.” If J. R. Green was wrong in 
calling this “the heavy hand of the law,” what would Mr. 
Roland Usher call it? 

It is a misuse of language to say that the Pilgrims were 
driven to Holland “ not by the intolerance of the Church but 
by their own intolerance.” The principles of the Pilgrim 
Church were constructive, They gathered from their reading 
of the New Testament that the Christian life involved a 
spiritual fellowship. When they tried to realize a spiritual 
fellowship in England they were treated as turbulent 
parishioners, fined, and imprisoned. They went first to Holland, 
and then to Plymouth, Massachusetts, because conscience 
urged them at all costs to carry out an ideal which seemed to 
them inseparable from a_ conscientious profession of 
Christianity. If this is not “ becoming an exile for conscience’ 
sake,” the words have no meaning. The point is well worth 
insisting on because there is a tendency abroad—illustrated 
by Mr. Roland Usher—to exaggerate the negative, dissenting 
side of the verdicts of conscience. It is assumed that conscience 
can only muke “conscientious objectora” It ie worth 
remsmbering that a band of exiles for conscience’ sake gave 
to the modern world its greatest constructive ideal—the ideal 
of democracy conditioned, inspired, and restrained by religion, 
and that in the moment when European civilization wae in 
peril it was the reimpact of that ideal on European affairs 
which saved the situation. 

Mr. Roland Usher will not really help either England or 
America by becoming an apologist for the Jacobean English 
Church. The action of the Church was overruled in the provi- 
dence of God for the good of the world, but the help it gave 
to the greatest movement of the time was by antithesia, The 
Bishops world once for ever that 
autocracy in the Church was the handmaid of autocracy in the 
State, and that if there was to be a new world at all there 
must be no State Church and no autocratic Bishope.—I am, 
Sir, &c., D. Macrapyen, 

Wuriter of the article on Pilgrim Fathers in the Encyclopedia of 

dieliyion and Ethics 


impressed on the new 





A CENTRAL ASIAN LEAGUE. 
iTo tuz Eprros or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—When we turn our thoughts to the numerous and com- 
plicated problems which confront the intellectual powers and 
patience of the Peace Conference, the Rhine, Poland, Czecho 
Slovakia, the Yugo-Slav and Italy, Graecia 
Irredenta, the great Arab area, Asia Minor and the Caucasus, 
Persia and Armenia, the bent of the mind may take one of two 
channels; to wit, either—One more or lesa, what does it matter? 
or, Be thankful that the “mandate” for Afghanistan is 
already in the hands of the Indian Government, and that, if 
there is an agenoy that by precedent, by position, and by long 
experience is competent to weld the tribes and Khanates of 
Central Asia, cast adrift by the Russian revolution, into a 
self-governing confederacy, that agency again is the Indian 
Government. One of the mest remarkable reversals of decades, 
Wwe might almost say centuries, of persistent policy brought 
about by this war is the part that Indian troops have played 
in maintaining order in that very region which, till recently, 
the Skobeleffs, Grodekoffa, Alikhanoffs, Komaroffs, and Kuro- 


Transy!]vania, 





patkins regarded as the “ jumping-off spot ” for the Russian 
invasion of India. When we look back a century or more and 
follow the advance of Russia over the Caucasus into Azerbai- 
jan, and from Orenburg and the Caspian to the Oxus and 
Thian-Shan, we stand and ponder over the dispensations of a 
Providence—always assuming that such dispensations exist— 
which in a year undoes the achievement of years, just as we 
thoughtfully compare Prussia in her pride of 1914 with Ger- 
many in her downfall] of to-day. The obligation of inducing 
conditions of peace from the east shores of the Black Sea to the 
vicinity of that spot which Mr. E. F. Knight a quarter of a 
century ago immortalized as “Where Three Empires Meet” 
is only second in importance to that which enjoins upon the 
Peace Conference the duty of reconciling Pole with German 
and Russian, and Yugo-Slav with Italian, and of makiug 
Greece understand that “ self-determination ” is not the only 
law that prescribes the rule under which a race may have te 
live. 


Vory shortly before the assassination of the Amir Habibullah 
Khan, at the very moment when he seemed within reach of 
ambitions which he must have nurtured as the just recompense 
of his staunch neutrality thronghout the war, intelligence, 
struggling into the wider world out of the Bolshevism of Tash 
kent and across the rugged passes of the Hindu Knsh, reached 
us that the emancipated Khanates of Russian Turkestan medf- 
tated the formation of a League, the hegemon of which was to 
be the Amir of Kabul. We may fairly for the moment assume 
that the Amir Amanullah Khan will prove a ruler not 
unworthy of his father or his even greater grandfather, the 
Amir Abdurrahman Khan, a great man and a great ruler, 
Angus Hamilton’s description (Afghanistan, p. 362) of 
Amanullah Khan’s masterful mother, written fourteon or 
fifteen years ago, engages our attention now. Masterful 
mothers can make Kings as well as “ King-makers.” It was 
always thought that Bibi Halima might bring Sardar 
Muhammad Umar Jan to the throne of Kabu! instead of 
his elder brother Habibuilah; and now Amannuillah has sup- 
planted his seemingly feebler brother Inayatallah, and his 
fanatic and uncongenial uncle Nasrullah, whose behaviour, 
when he visited Britain twenty-four years ago, stamped him 
for ever. I always recall, in this connexion, e talk I had in 
those days with a Bailie of Glasgow, who had received both 
Li-Hung-Chang and Nasrullah Khan at Glasgow in 1895. The 
great “Li” had a relieving touch of humour about his cool, 
almost insolent, air of Celestial superiority, but for Nasrullah 
my friend had but one epithet—“ impossible.” Now Afghan- 
istan under Habibullah has done well] by the Allies, and above 
all by Great Britain, in this war, and his son Amanullah 
deserves the reward of which the assassin’s bullet has robbed 
his father. Russia has encroached upon the small Khanates of 
the upper waters of the Oxus, on Shignan, Roshan, Darwag, 
and Wakhan, just as she lowered menacingly across the 
broad channel opposite Mazar-i-sharif, and pressed the Afghan 
back in the valleys of the Murghab and the Kushk and on the 
steppes of Badghis. Afghanistan is already politically under 
the wing of India, and I feel convineed that India must, for 
the next decade or two at lenst, exercise a very appreciable 
influence on the fortunes of Persia; and, under the aegis of the 
same influence, the Khanates may wel! rally to the hegemony of 
Kabul, and the Tureomans be brought into closer touch with 
the provincia] governments of Maimena and Herat, of Mash- 
had, Kuchan, and Astrabad. 


The Caucasus at this moment is crying out for Allied inter- 
vention to restrain Armenian, Georgian, and Tartar from 
internecine warfare Let us extend our compassionate 
sympathy to the State which receives that Wilsonian “‘ man- 
date,” and than realize what a title our military enterprise 
gives us to contro] the fortunes of Tranecespla and the 
valley of the Zarafeahan in the future The story of the 
gallant “ Dunster force™ is well known. It ia British troops 
that occupied and hold Krasnovodsk, the Caspian terminus of 
the Merv-Bokhara-Samarcand-Andijan Railway, and British 
troops that for a year past, in co-operation with Menshevists 
and Turecomans, have been guarding the Transcaspian Rail- 
way from Kresnovodsk to Bsiram Ali and Anankovo, and 
preserving the neutrality of both Mashhad and Herat. The 
Nushki-Mirjawa Railway is already trending northward, 
and any gaps between railway systems are nowadays easily 
bridged over by an air or a motor-transport service. For 
a century or so Persia and Afghanistan have stood as buffers 
between Burope and India. But now the opportune moment 
seems to have come to draw the country of the Transcaspian 
Railway and the Central Asian Khanates into that Perso 
Afghan buffer system; and to legalize that and te give it due 
stability under the aegis of the League of Nations, a “ man 
date” is needed, and the present is the moment to seek it—I 
am, Bir, &. A. C. Yara (Lieut.-Col.), 
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THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 

{To tHe Epiror or 1He “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—T am writing to you as a good friend of the old National 
Reserve, Do you not think that, in view of the plenteous 
bestowal of honours and decorations in these days, some mark 
of distinction should he granted to those old soldiers who 
fulfilled their honourable obligations early in 19142 They 
“ chucked their jobs and joined up” at the first call, and did 
useful work. Speaking on behalf of my old battalion, I may 
point out that we furnished a number of instructors for 
recruit training, and I want something done for them, and 
also for those officers who sacrificed everything and turned out 
in 1914. This letter is an appeal to you to use your influence 


in the matter, The old National Reserve should not be for- 


gotten and ignored. They fulfilled their function, and are now 
extinct as a bedy.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
E. R. Bartrox, Major 
(Non-Effective List, T.F.), late Commdt. 8th Batt. S.N.R. 


Northumberland House, Richmond, Surrey, 


{To the Eptron or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 

Sin,—As a former member of the N.S.L. (Bournemouth) and 
as an ex-officer of the National Reserve (later R.D.C.), I should 
like to tell you how pleased I was to read your articles in your 
paper of January 4th and 11th. I had just read Lord Haldane’s 
upologia in the Times, and was hoping that some one who knew 
would reply, and I rather expected that this man would be 
yourself, so looked up your paper in the club here, and was not 
disappointed. I was unfortunately invalided out ef the 
42nd Protection Company R.D.C. in November, 1916, after two 
years’ service (Hampshire), with severe neuritis, so thought I 
would come back into the sun of Burma and see if I could 
release a younger man from the police here for military 
service (1 having retired from this police on pension in 1907), 
and I was successful in doing so. I hope that the services of 
the National Reserve in this war will be recognized, and that 
the services of its organizer will not be overlooked, If you can 
give me any information on this point I shall be much obliged. 
One is so very much. out of touch with the Old Country out 
here.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Campsett, Capt., 
; Imperial Police, Burma. 

Police Bungalow, Maymyo, Burma, February 17th. 

|The organizer, or rather originator, of the National Reserve 
doves not desire recognition, and would certainly not obtain it 
even if he did desire it. He does, however, most earnestly 
desire recognition and the expression of national gratitude 
for the Reserve and those who composed it. It is a piece of ironic 
injustice that the smooth running. nay, automatie working, 
«ef the Reserve should have prevented such recognition. If the 
Reserve had required a huge effort to set it going in 1914, it would 
Lave had a huge advertisement. Because it went by itself no 
one noticed it!—Ep. Spectator] 





HOLLOW HOUSE-WALLS. 
{To tue Epitor or tHE “ Srectator.’’] 


Sim,— My experience of hollow walls disposes me to agree with 
Mr. Thackeray Turner and the Spectator, and against the 


opinion of Mr. J. Dugdale-Madley, whose letter appears in your 
issue of March 23rd. I have owned three houses with hollow 
wails, In the first case my tenant said that rats had taken 
possession of the cavity, and he could not stop in the house 
they could be got rid of, which I did by removing some 
bricks in the outer wall and pouring hot gas tar into the 
cavity. In the second case, where the walls were about three 
feet below the ground-level, water got into the cavity and I 
could not keep paper on the wall, which I had to remedy at 
great expense. In the third case, there was a small gas escape, 
which got into the cavity and made itself felt in various 
places according to the direction of the wind. The plumber 
ut various times spent hours in trying, unsuccessfully, to find 
the leaking pipe, and I eventually had to cut off the gaspipes 
and instal electricity, as the scent of gas became unbearable. J 
liave found no compensating advantages from hollow walls, but 
] think it is an “abominable practice.”—I am, Sir, &., 
Hilca House, Middlesbrough. Amos Hinxton. 


unless 


“ 


[To tne Eviror or tur “ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—Mr. Thackeray Turner’s remarks on hollow walls, in his 
communication published in your issue of March 29th, seem 
to me important in pointing out the weakness of such walls 
when they consist of two thin ones connected with iron ties. 
Walls ought never to be so built above one story in height, 
if at all. The best way to build a wall for strength is of 
course to build it solid. But a solid wall transmits moisture, 
and makes a house hoth damp and cold, unless it be in some 


way shielded. Tho hollow wall is therefore preferable 








rightly constructed. There should be a solid wall of not lesg 
than nine inches in thickness, with an outer wall of four 
and a half inches in thickness—tied to the main wal] by iron 
ties on every third course of bricks—outside of it for protec. 
tion from the weather. There ought to be a clear interya] of 
from two to two and a half inches, and this should be venti. 
lated by small open gratings near the foundation, and at tho 
top of the wall. If the walls of a house be thus built, and hay @ 
proper damp-proof courses just above the ground, with a 
damp-proof course on the last course of bricks in every 
chimney just before it comes through the roof, and if small 
lead-covered hoods be fixed on the ventilating openings, to keep 
off water from driving rains, the house will always be dry 
and warm, as I can testify from <xperience.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Cuaries H. Moore. 


[To tue Epitor or THE 

Sir,—In the Spectator of March 15th, p. under Tandi- 
crafts and Reconstruction, yon speak of ‘the 
practice ” of building cavily-walled cottages, and quotes Mr, 
Thackeray Turner as saying that this “ means that the house 
is enclosed in a damp unventilated air jacket.” May I ask 
why it should be unventilated? Surely no builder in lis ser 
would willingly build a cavity wall without ventilation. A 
few years before the war I built a bungalow with cavity walls 
precisely as described, but with plenty of ventilation, and find 
them to be perfectly cry. There is nothing in the wall but 
brickwork, iron ties, and ventilators—no plaster or paint insido 
or out. The situation is a very exposed one, where an ordinary 
nine-inch brick wall without good protection outside would bo 
far from dry in rough, wet weather. I am not a builder, but 
I know when a wall is damp and when it is not, and have had 
ample demonstration of dryness in this case.—I am, Sir, &., 

B. G. Rosavps. 

The Bungalow, Almeley, Eardisley, Herefordshire, 


* Sprcraror.’’} 





abominable 


” 





SWITZERLAND DURING THE GREAT WAR. 

(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—I spent the last three years of the war in Switzerland 
after being classed as totally unfit, and my impressions of the 
German-Swiss attitude differ radically from those expressed by 
your contributor in the issue of March 8th. 1 think he greatly 
exaggerates the number and influence of the pro-Germans. 
Before the war the Germans were unpopular in Switzerland 
with the mass of the people, and their slow but steady peaceful 
penetration was actively resented. The pro-German faction 
was represented by Professors whose happiest 
centred round student days at Heidelberg, and by a small but 
prominent clique of Swiss officers who had perhaps passed a 
year with a German regiment. But the average Swiss had no 
use for Prussian methods in or out of the Army. Nothing 
could have been more complete than the failure of the pro- 
German Colonels to introduce the methods of Potsdam into the 
Swiss Army, a failure which formed the theme of a powerfu! 
and brilliant novel by Paul Ig. Der Starke Manu can be bought 
in a French translation, and I recommend it to the reader 
who wishes to understand something of the sturdy spirit of 
the Swiss Republican, and of his successful vindication of demo- 
cratie military methods as against those imported from across 
the Rhine. 

Your contributor is not fair to the Swiss Press. Ie lumps 
the Berne Bund with two or three of the notorious pro-German 
papers, and he does not mention the Zurcher Zeitung oi} 
Ziirich, which was not only a very able and brilliant journal, 
but was quite obviously biassed against the Germans. He 
might also have mentioned the Nutional Zeitung of Basle, 
which became more and more aggressively anti-German as the 
Germans advanced nearer and nearer to Paris last spring. As 
for the Bund, I have the best cf reasons for knowing that il 
was anxious to give both sides a hearing. At the beginning 
of the war I was asked to write a weekly article for the Bund 
hy our own Propaganda Bureau. My articles appeared un- 
edited and unaltered. Whereas the French-Swiss Press closed 
their columns to any articles from a German source, the best 
and most representative of the German-Swiss papers held that 
the true function of the Neutral Press was to give both sides a 
fair hearing. This they certainly did. The élite of the German- 
Swiss intellectuals was preponderatingly anti-German. Your 
contributor might have mentioned Zurlinden’s brilliant study 
of the war which provoked such fury in Germany, or Carl 
Spittler’s historic pamphlet, or Iodler’s protest against the 
violation of Belgian neutrality. 


memories 


atid 


Spittler had been regarded 
by the Germans as one of their greatest poets, and his courage 
in attacking the country which had given him fame was 
matched by the beauty and dignity of his appeal to his own 
countrymen. MHlodler, again, had first his name in 
his protest the Germans removed his 
The Germans at least 


made 


Germany, and after 
il i famous pictures from their muscums. 
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pice RRO AION ra: . . oa dl 
are under no i to the German-Swiss. They dislike 
the German-Swiss, and more than once during tho war com- 
plained bitterly of their lack of sympathy. I wonder, by the 
way, whether your was in Switzerland when an 


terned German oficer proposed the Kaiser’s health at Rutli, 


llusions a 


mtributor 


in Ps : ‘ 
the birthplace of the Swiss Confederation. Tho burst of 
indignation from all corners of Switzerland that followed this 
desecration of a sac red epot was a true index of national 
sentiment. ? . 
Englishmen are apt to believe that a Neutral who is not pro- 


English is necessarily pro-German, This is a little naive. | The 
Englishman as an individual is more popular on the Continent 
han anybody el There no interned who were more 
welcome in all parts of Switzerland than the British. But 
though individually we aro liked, politically we are often dis- 
trusted, and it must be admitted that especially sinco the 
Armistice the Neutrals regard us in the main as the professors 
{iments which we have no intention of carrying 


se 


were 


of very fine se! 
into practice. This unworthy suspicion will doubtless disappear 
when the terms of peace are known, The average German-Swiss 
did not believe that either Russia or Prussia was fighting the 
battle of democracy or small nations, and so when the war 
began he made up his mind that Switzerland was not called 
upon to interfere. 
Swiss Government did not protest at the invasion of Belgium, 
should remember that America also failed to protest, and that 
Switzerland was not separated by the Atlantic from Germany. 
Ilo might, however, have recalled that the Swiss Government 
nst the wholesale of 
a most indignant 


did protest 
civilians, and that the Swi 
protest against the sinking of hespital ships. ‘Che Swiss Govern- 
ment did not feel called upon to take sides. They felt that the 
llotted them another réle. Switzerland,” wrote 
the Times, “‘ happy in having a history surpassing that of 
any other neutral country, a record of noble and disinterested 
work for the sick, tI inded, and the distressed whom the 
reach.’’—I Sir, &c., 


Aryoun Lunn. 


agai deportations Belgian 


s Red Cross sent 


fates had a 
was 


© WO 


fortunes of war brought within her am, 


GERMAN DELUSIONS. 

[To THe Ep: He ‘* Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—It is rather galling to find that after fighting the Boches 
for four years, and after licking them soundly, their educated 
classes still labour r the delusions that (a) the Entente 
“willed the war, (b) Germany was not defeated in the 
field, but had to give in solely on account of our blockade. I 
waa talking to a well-informed lady to-day who told me with 


t OF T 


1 
und 
” 


and 


evident sincerity that France and England bribed Russia to 
start the war in the interests of the Entente. An old man told 
a friend of mine the other day, with intense conviction, that in 
four years the Germans would be in France again. Our battle 
is but half won if Germany has not yet learnt the lesson that 


in the last resort might is nol right, and that her defeat was 
no temporary affair, achieved by trickery or chance, but was, 
as we believe, a just retribution inflicted on her by Providence. 
Perhaps, you, Sir, can suggest how we can bring home to these 
peoplo (i) the actual facts, military and political, which have 
pwnfall, and (2) the inner and gpiritual foree which 
Could not the evidence of Neutrals 
I am, Sir, &ce., 


A. H. ®. 


ight them to pass. 


he collected and b 


‘ ight to their notice ?— 
On the Rhine. 


Vareh 18th. 





“LIVES OF MEN.” 

{To tur Epitor or THE “ Specrator.*’] 

regret that I cannot allow Mr. Frewen 
Hie says that the N.S.F.P.A. “ prefer high pri 
they admit themselves, such prices involve a 
” That is not so. The Association has 
ts belief that, “orith efficient distribu- 
nliful and cheap.” It is concentrating on 
vement of distribution, with the express 
purpose of popularizing and cheapening fish food. There is not 
the slightest danger our fishermen being unable to land 
plentiful supplies. There is a very grave danger indeed that 
they will shortly Jand more fish than can be distributed without 
waste. Neither fishermen nor traders—none, any 
the many, who are intimately known to me any 


Siz,—-I much the last 


word, “ 





a tal 
even though, as 


restric 


ted consumption, 
printed and published 
tion, fish should be ple 


measures for ¢ 





ho impt 


at rate, of 


have animus 


Your contributor, who complains that the | 


Frewen) at that of Pandora! They know what they want-- 
plentiful supplies of fish brought to as many British tables as 
possible, They have explained in detail the means by which 
they expect to attain their object. They know their business. 
And they are happy in the assurance that the Empire Resources 
Development Committee, and all good patriots, will co-operate 
with them—remembering always that in pea 
** Lives of Men.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 


war fish ure 
G. C, ih. 


‘or 





MINING ACCIDENTS. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’ 
Sir,—A contemporary of yours having written on the mining 
industry, that it was a revelation to most people that on the 
average some twenty-five miners are killed and three thousand 
or more injured every week, it seems necessary to point out 
that there are three thousand three hundred pits in the United 
Kingdom, so that the accidents are only about one per pit per 
week, and fatal accidents are one per pit every two and a half 
years. And though Mr. Smillie says many accidents are never 
reported, it is equally true that many of those reported are 
very trivial. I well remember, when living 
district, one man who seemed to live thres parts of the year 
on what was known locally as “ compen.,” for 
sustained in the pit.—I am, Sir, &e., 


in a colliery 


hurts 
PLAY. 


trivial 
lar 





“VALENTINE VY. HYDE.” 

[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectaror.’ 

Our attention has been drawn to the paragraph contained 
in your issue of March 15th, which commented on the « 
“Valentine v, Hyde.” It is stated therein that the employers 
dismissed the plaintiff. As a matter of fact the plaintiff, Mr. 
Valentine, has not ceased to work for the Harl of Ellésmere's 
collieries yet, and is still employed there. The true facts ara 
that under the threat of a strike the employers, ] 
remedy, intimated to the plaintiff that he wor 
their service, but directly proceedings wers 


5 


Sir, 


ise 0 


seeing no other 
ld have t 


started, which 


offered an opportunity to the employers of retaining Mr 
Valentine in their service, they at once availed themselves of 
it and cancelled his notices. We think that this should be made 


clear because the employer, the Earl of Ellesmere, has through- 


out the proceedings acted with gi propriety and fairn - 
We are, Sir, &., 
Mus, Lockyer, anp Muitxs, Solicitors to the Plaintiff. 

5 Finsbury Square, E.C. 2. 

{Our authority, the full report in the Times, did not mention 
the fact that Mr. Valentine’s notice of dismissal had heen can. 
celled. We are glad to know that he did not suffer the loss of 
his employment through the quarrel between the rival Unions. 
—Lp. Spectator.J 

A RACING STORY. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srectaror.’’] 
Sir,—In the amusing little volume entitled The Nole Books 
of a Spinster Lady I am made responsible for two 1 Of 


this I was unaware until it was brought to my notice. The 


dream story on p. 285 is very inaccurately related. I bel 
to be quite true, and it is so extraordinary that I vent ) 
send you a correct version, as you may think if rth pre- 


serving. I knew the Spinster Lady intimately. She loved an 
interesting story, but in this case the conversations 
imaginary, the name misspelt, and the racing 
gested impossible. Many years ago when I was dining at Lord 
Vivian's (commonly known as “Hook and Eye” from his 
habitual eyeglass and big nose), Lady Vivian, to whom t!o 
experience happened, related it to us. In 1874 Lord and Lviv 
Vivian and their daughter, afterwards Mrs. Duff, ha 


dl arrang 














The 


to the war-time dislocation of an 


against imports of fish from Newfoundland or elsewhere. 
present high prices are 
industry which has 


duc 
just bee n thanked by the Admiralty tor its 


“cordial and whole-hearted co-operation” in the war. It ill 
: : a : ' 

hecomes a community which owes its very existence to the | 
fishing marine to make unfounded insinuations against the | 


motives of men who have made every sacrifice for the country. 
In reconstructing their industry they ask the aid of the State, 
and, with the best will in the world, the State is at the present 
snoment not so organized as to be able to help them. That is 
the position in a nutshell. They do not “ worship at the shrino | 

that may mean), nor Mr, | 


f Ps ilimercea ” ad ‘ Font 
of Bi lingsgate (whatever (with 








to go to the City and Suburban races. On the morning of the 
races by mistake Lady Vivian was called too early. She fel 
asleep again, and dreamed that she was in Victoria Station, 
where she met Mr. Samuda, the well-known racing man, who 
told her to back Aldrich as the winner (not ‘ Ald1 "as the 
Spinster Lady spells it), She awoke and consulted the Racing 
Calendar, but failed to find any record of such a horse, Sub 
sequently arriving at Victoria Station, where there was a 
great crowd, by a strange chance they obtained seats in the 
same carriage as Mr. Samuda. Lady Vivian repeated her d 
to him, and reproached him for inventing a horse; whereu] 
he handed her the day’s Racing Card, pointing to “ Aldrich 
late The Teacher; owner, Earl of Rosebery.’”’ The Vivian 
and an American gentleman who was also in the carriage, 
backed Aldrich, though an outsider. The horse won, and 
American subsequently sent Lord Vivian a mag t 
embroidered horse clothing as a remembrance of the rem 
able incident. A curious point is the fact tl Mr. S \ 
vas himself rnnning a horse, Desdichado, who was not | 
| The change of nama from The Teacher to Ald i J 
traced by the academic mind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sidmouth. Exirx H. Sreruexs 
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A FREAK OF NATURE. 
(To tas Eprror or Tue “ Specraror.”’) 
Sir,—In reference to the “ dusky, brownish black” gull in St. 
James’s Park, as recorded by your correspondent Mr. W. M. 
Crook, may I say that on January Ist, 1918, a black-headed gull 
of the above description was one of a party of normal coloured 
birds at the fire-float end of Blackfriars Bridge? It was a case 
of “ melanism,” but only a fair example. I have an idea there 
was a similar bird in St. James’s Park about twelve years 
ago, and that it was noticed by a correspondent of the Globe.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. Cameron Suore. 
Clovelly, 83 Upper North Street, Brighton. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(To tHe Eprror or tae “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—As Summer Time began on Monday, would it be asking 
too much for the closing time of the Reading Room at the 
Museum to be put back to its old figure, 7 o’clock? It would 
cost no more for lighting, and would be a great convenience 
to many students. If the officials are unwilling to stay for the 
longer period, this could be met by deciding to issue no books 
after 5 o’clock, and by keeping only the minimum number of 
librarians to receive the books at 7 o’clock. The replacement 
of these books could be left over until the next morning.—I am, 
Sir, &., LEcTor. 





FIREWOODS. 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.”’) 
Sir,—Under the above heading in your issue of March 15th 
is a notice, read with interest, of Mr. A. D. Webster’s book. 
Your reviewer speaks of his classifying our timbers according 
to their heating values, but it seenis surprising that among 
the names of the various woods given by Mr. Webster there 
should be no mention of ash, which here in Pembrokeshire 
(where, too, most fortunately it grows freely) is considered 
fecile princeps the best firewood.—I am, Sir, &., A. E. Auten. 
Blackaldern, Narberth, Pembrokeshire. 


(To tHe Eprror or rue “ Spectator.’’] 

Siz,—It has been pointed out by others than myself that the 
roots of huge trees should be utilized for this purpose, and can 
be cheaply made small enough to cart away by being burst 
with high explosives, and there are plenty of men who under- 
stand the work if advertised for. There are thousands and 
thousands of such roots in parks and hedgerows, and why 
not use them and make them of value instead of leaving them 
to rot in the ground? The principal thing required is making 
arrangements with some motor-wagon contractor to collect 
them from where they lie, to some neighbouring sawmill for 
cutting up for sale; or why not consume them on the owner’s 
estate P—I am, Sir, &., Economy. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be hgld to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 


APRIL. 
I saw April from my window, 
Chill and early, 
Frozen etars on her soft tresses 
Sparkled rarely; 
These the morning clouds did send he, 
One sweet song-thrush did attend her, 
’ While, within her fingers slender, 
Branches blossoming with tender 
Leaflets green 
Drooping to her feet 
Were seen. 
On the moorland next I saw her, 
Like a vision, 
Weeping ‘neath a cloud, while sunbeams 
In derision 
Split their laughing rays asunder, 
Crowning her with gems of wonder, 
Rainbow opals, with fire under 
Which clouds melting, vanish; round her 
Crystals gay 
All her fallen tears 
Still lay. 
Later, near the time of hawthorn, 
In the sun 
I saw April thro’ the woodland 
Laughing run; 
Every sweet, wild creature knew her, 
Flowers their perfumes spread to woo her, 
Breezes wing’d them to pursue her 
And, while cuckoo called unto her 
Like a flute, 
All the listening world 
Stayed mute. 
Sweet Soothsayer! Well we know thee 
Coming yearly! 
Hope thon must be, or Hope’s sister, 
Thou so nearly 
Makest us dream no ill can find us. 
E’en thy coldest glance can blind us, 
While thy sunny moods remind us 
That the winter is hehind us 
And we sing, 
With our pulses thrill’d, 
Of Spring! 


BOOKS. 


A LAND OF ENCHANTMENT.* 
We are deeply grateful to Lady Clifford, wife of the Governor 
of the Gold Coast and the delighter of many a novel-reader as 
Mrs. de la Pasture, for the quaint and charming book entitled 
Our Days, which she has edited and produced with the aid of 
the Government Printing Office at Accra—a work, by the 
way, which is issued in aid of the Red Cross. As a rule books 
produced for such good purposes have, to be frank, more of 
charity than of literature about them. This is not the case with 
Lady Clifford’s book. It is simply cram-full of delightful things. 
And first, the pictures. These show the Gold Coast to be a land 
of high romance, which is, in a sense, a wonder, for one does 
not associate romance with the Tropics. But who could deny 
romance to the happy Governor who has four or five castles 
to livein, one of which, Christiansborg Castle, reminds us exactly 
of a stage direction in Hamlet? “Scene: The Platform at 
Christiansborg Castle. Lady Clifford discovered. To her enter 
Local Ghost. She orders black sentry of Gold Coast Regiment 
to strike it with butt end of rifle.” We are not befooling out 
readers. Christiansborg is a true Danish castle, though the 
surf that beats its rock-bound battlements is the surf of the 
South Atlantic and the flag over it is the Union flag. It was 
built originally by the Danes on land bought from Portugal 
some sixty years after Shakespeare had made Elsinore a house- 
hold word to the English-speaking race. Then the Portuguese 
got it back, but sold it again to the Danes, from whom, aiter 
several other vicissitudes, it passed to us in 1849 for a cool ten 
thousand. The architecture as shown in Lady Clifford's book 
is captivating in a high degree. We have only one criticism 
to make, and that is that the Bastion at Christiansborg, of which 


* Our Days on the Gold Coast, in Ashanti, in the Northern Territories, and tl 
British Sphere of Occupation in Togoland. Falted by Lady Clifford, C.B.E. 





Mary Goop. 
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there are two fascinating pictures, ought to be rechristened 
“the Platform.” The Government House at Accra has got 
some rather attractive modern buildings, which we take to be 
of reinforced concrete. In any case they are by no means dis- 
creditable to their designer, though they cannot for a moment 
compare with things so enchanting as the entrance to Christ- 
jansborg Castle. There we see a huge straight wall, quite 
blank except for the uppermost story, which has a series of 
small arched windows, and above them again and just below 
the parapet loopholes for rifle-fire. In the centre of the wall 
half-way up is 4 round arch. Above it is a monogram with 
the date 1730. On each side of the arch are two high pillars with 
pine-cones on them, very much like those we see at the gates 
of a squire’s park. Beyond this juts out a small] semi-circular 
platform with a noble flight of steps leading down to the ground, 
flanked by two tall lamp-posts, such as may be seen outside 
Buckingham Palace. The effect is quite admirable, and we 
recommend it to any designer of stage decoration who wants 
a striking backcloth for a carpenter’s scene. 

But this by no means exhausts the Gold Coast castles. Elmina 
Castle, though its position is not quite so romantic, architecturally 
knocks eut even Christiansborg. The genera] view, entitled 
“Elmina Castle, 1918,” is immensely attractive, while the 
“ Courtyard of Elmina Castle,” with its delightful group of stair- 
cases, will be a joy to all who care for architectural effects 
produced by the simplest possible means. The date is also 
apparently the early part of the eighteenth century. Very 
delightful, too, is the entrance to Eimina Castle. 

After admiring Elmina, it is very difficult to look with un- 
prejudiced eyes upon the courtyard of Cape Coast Castle, 
though it was built by the English in 1662, or to enjoy the con- 
crete splendours of the new Secretariat at Accra. No doubt it is 
infinitely more whelesome and convenient than the seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century buildings, but into what fine air has the 
sense of beauty evaporated ! 

Before we leave the pictures we must note the photograph 
of the Durbar held by the Governor in 1916. It is an ordinary 
Colonial Durbar picture, except for the fact, duly noted by Lady 
Clifford and pathetically visible in the plate, of the presence 
of “ the graves of L. E. L. and her husband, Governor Maclean.” 
Two little oblongs of stone or cement, rather vaguely scattered 
on the sand in front of a Government building, are all that 
remain to call to mind the woman whostirred the emotions of the 
world in the “thirties” and “forties.” Loversof Early Victorian 
literature and readers of such books as The Casket and The 
Keepsake will remember who “ L. E. L.” was and her tragic fate. 

And now we come to the letterpress of Our Days, not 
less delightful than the pictures of which we have spoken. 
Lady Clifford had the happy inspiration of starting an 
essay competition in aid of the Red Cross in 1918. She asked 
“all it might concern” to write a short essay or story on a day 
in the writer’s life on the Coast. The Governor judged the 
essays and awarded the prizes. Any one who thinks that 
because these essays were prize competitions they must be dull 
and jejune is entirely mistaken. No doubt they would have 
been so in England, Lut cu the Gold Coast everything is contrari- 
wise. We are not going to quarrel with His Excellency’s decision 
as to First, Second, and Third Prizes—first, because he was 
appointed judge, and next, because by right of conquest Sir Hugh 
Clifford knows all there is to be known about short stories. 
We are bound to say, however, that in our opinion the essays 
and stories written by the natives are a great deal more attract- 
ive than those by the Europeans. What moves us immensely 
is the short paper entitled “ From Lawyer's Office to Chief's 
Stool.” This is the ingenuous story of a young man of Chieftain’s 
blood who had been ca!led to the Bar and had the right to wear 
a wig and gown, but was suddenly summoned to take up the 
burden and responsibility of chieftainhood. As introduction 
we may say that the “‘ stool’? on the Gold Coast means the 
Chief's stool or throne. We must also quote Lady Clifford's 
editorial note :— 

“At 9.36 am., just as I waa censuring the cook for 
want of punctuality on his part, the Akuapem Stool-mother,* 


“*Editor’s Note.—To those not conversant with Native Customs In West 


Africa it may be expiained that the Chiefs of the Tribes are elected from the 
sons of & femalo descendant, sister or danghter of the iuling family (or families) 
Of a tribe Phe stool Mother is the Senior Lady of the Kuling family whe has 
the privilege of presenting to the Kiders of the Tribe the male relative ahe regards 
&8 mOst suitable tor election to the Stool, The Elders elect bin or net as they 
cheose; if they do not, ahe may select another relative, or if she refuses, they 
elect a Chief of their own choice from those eligible, The son of a Chief lias no 
distinctive rank, nor is he eligible for election to bis father's Stool, which descends 


exclusively through the feuule line.” 





accompanied by three counsellors. called upon me, and 
laying her hand tenderly on my shoulder; she said, as tears 
welled up in her sympathetic eyes: ‘My dear son, | know you 
have devoted yourself to the legal profession, which is un. 
doubtedly honourable, but, I have come to ask you to become 
the property and the slave of your country. 1! do not demand 
any answer from you, for we have considered al] aides of the 
uestion, and we find we cannot spare you at this moment. 
not be selfish, my son!’ To me this most unexpected 
address carried with it, as indeed it did, great perplexity and 
marked the day as the most eventful of my life. I was in my 
35th year. I had been a legal practitioner for about ten months, 
not without a fair amount of felicity, and if my forecasts were 
destined to materialize, I had great hopes for higher prospects 
at the Bar. I once considered the date of my call 
to the Bar as very noteworthy, but that fact (of my being 
called at all) is now considered by many to be unfortunate. 
On the other hand we may learn from the memorable speech 
of the Stool-mother and its result the following truths concerning 
Akuapem native character and customs: 1. Family obligations 
and traditions are held sacred by all members whatever their 
individual positions and advantages might be. 2. The strict 
recognition of family obligations has the happy result of keeping 
every true native clear of pauperism. 
Ofort Kuma, 
Omanhene of Akuapem.” 


We do not know whether Kuma made a good barrister or 
whether he is making a good Chief, but we fee] quite sure that if 
things had gone that way he might with a little training have 
made an admirable novelist or writer of short stories, 

Here is another example of what the educated native can do 
in short, sharp, picturesque narrative :— 


‘“*On THE Marca To Bote, 1917. 

Ten o’clock on a dark hot night during the dry season, the 
column, on its forced march, feels its way through the close and 
stuffy bush. The silence is unbroken, save for the monotonous 
padpad of bare feet, the creaking of head loads, and an occasional 
clatter as someone stumbles in the dark. We carry no lights. 
Every two hours a short halt, then onwards, the sweat raining off 
one, until the first sigh of the dawn wind brings relief. At sun- 
rise we halt in a village, reported to be hostile. Here, all food 
and water must be tasted first by the inhabitants for fear of 
poison. Then off again in the coo! of the morning. But as the 
sun gets hotter our men in full marching order, with two hundred 
rounds in their pouches, begin to flag. Built like a fort another 
village appears. It seems to be deserted, but we can hear drums 
beating. Under a huge baobab tree outside the village, arms are 

ied, sentries are posted, and we sit down to rest in the shacle. 
Bus what is this murmuring, suddenly breaking into excited 
cries. One section is on its feet and rushing past us in wild 
confusion. The remainder of the square beating the air wildly 
with their hands, not waiting to pick up their rifles, bolt after 
their comrades amidst shoute of Kupan Zuma. Humming 
like an aeroplane, a swarm of furious bees _—— down on us, 
forcing the officers to retreat hastily into the bush followed by a 
yell of derisive laughter from the inhabitants who have now 
appeared on the walls. What will they do? Our plight seems 
serious. The men, weaponless, many in agony, are scattered 
everywhere. Some, in vain endeavour to escape further punish- 
ment, are hiding their heads ostrich fashion, regardless of the 
rest of their anatomy. ‘Catch the Chief and his fetish man,’ 
begs the native Sergeant-Major. ‘Stop the drums beating, and 
the bees will go back.’ Luckily our sentries are still armed, 
and as a precautionary measure, the European Sergeant-Major 
and myself taking three, race for the town. Loud crashes cause 
one to look round. It is the carriers just coming in, dropping 
their loads, as they dive for cover from the infuriated bees. 
Dropping over the wall, almost on top of the Chief and his 
people who are holding a palaver, we have him and his fetish 
man outside ‘ one time.’ There is an angry murmur from the 
crowd. Butthe rearguard has arrived and is covering our retreat. 
We put our hostages under guard. Then calling for volunteers 
we lead them in under the baobab. ‘ Don't retaliate is the 
order. On reaching the tree, each man seizes an armful of 
rifles and bolts back hell-for-leather. Some are again stung, 
which accelerates their speed. Armed, we reform square and 
sit down a safe distance away in the bush. The Chief assures us 
that his people will not attack and we release our a It is 
now afternoon, and the bees quieting down, we round up the 
carriers, and return to the village. Every one not on duty 
is slumbering, when & messenger arrives to say that the rebels 
have, that morning, surrendered. The show is over. Dis- 
gusted we resume our slumbers. Our labour has been in vain, 
but anyhow we know something about bees. So did Masomer 
when he said in his Sura the Bex‘ lf ye make reprisals then make 
them to the same extent that ye were injured, but if ye can 
endure patiently, best will it be fer the patiently enduring.’ 

Kunkuras kan kusu, the tale is told. 

Maishaidar Ido.” 


We wish we could quote “ A Surveyor in the War-Path,” 
but since we cannot quote everything it must give way to the 
very amusing but somewhat obvious Babu essay entitled * Liie- 
Saving on the Coast” :— 


“On returning from ea School Vaertion after when [ had 


visited an Unele of mine at Adda, it beiell my lot to travel ho: e 
on the s.s. ° Agheri (the very first occasion on whieh | had 
chance of travelling on a ship). When the ship 


sent to the beach in order to catch the rst boat that 
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leave ; fortunately I met one which I soon joined. Before the 
boat left ashore to the distance of about 80—100 yards, I had 
already been attacked with Sea Sick of a serious nature— 
vomiting ensued. The *boasom’ ordered that I should 
lie down quietly in the boat. This I no sooner did. Not long 
after a huge wave came along the boat, pushed it hither anc 
thither which rendered every possibility of surviving extremely 
hopeless. The Sea Sick was at this time indescribably worse 
than ever. On coming near the Ship when the Captain had 
alrealy seen me of the condition in which I was, he at once 
shouted: * No sick allowed on board, better go back to the 
Shore’; all of asudden I raised up my head and voice and ejacu- 
lated, ‘No Sir, I be strong, I am going to Accra.’ I heard 
nothing more from the captain—found him going to his ‘ room.’ 
1 had now to climb up the ship; I found it an absolute impos- 
sibility to do so—the whole system of mine had became tempo- 
rarily nervous. I attempted holding the rope leading to the deck, 
the result of this was utterly disastrous; it slipped from my 
hands, simultaneously the boat dashed away under me, dropped 
into the Sea in full gravity. Immediately one of the boatmen 
fell himself into the Sea after me, picked me up in an instant, 
and with the valuable assistance of one of his friends, I was again 
drawn back in the boat. (A very philanthropic action.) Ulti- 
mately another plan was approved for my conveyance aboard. 
I was tied round the back of one of them with a piece of cloth 
(as our native women use to do) who climbed up the ship with 
ainazing rapidity. I was now on board at last. Great was my 
surprise and joy on finding myself located in this far-reaching 
microcosm, still alive with every confidence of revivification. 
Next morning I reached Accra, landed in safety with much en- 
thusiasm, made my way home domestically full of indefinable 
felicity. 2. . F.0. 8. 0.” 


Another story in the same vein is entitled “* Visit to a Planter.” 
t is by a native official :— 


. . « Aftera couple of hours trekking we arrived at our 
destination and there a hearty welcome from the cheery 
and optimistic planter awaited us. He insisted upon us 
accepting his regal hospitality before we proceeded to our 
ofticial duties. Bearing in mine my friend’s sly dig at me, 
the regal hospitality was not refused. We then proceeded 
to discuss everything except our official business, and it 
was only when we quietly hinted that a visit to the planta- 
tion would appear desirable that the fact at last dawned upon 
our host that the conscientious Government Officers really meant 
business. The plantation was soon reached, but what a dis- 
appointment was in store for us! The hopeful views of the planter 
did not coincide with our opinions, and on being told so, he began 
on a new track to endeavour to prove to his own and our satis- 
faction that there was untold wealth only waiting to be gathered. 
Jt is a wonderful country the Cold Coast, the land of bright 
hopes but shattered dreams. It is the cheery optimist in our 
midst who whiles away many dreary days and hours. He is 
never happy unless expounding upon what he is going to do. 
The Jand of shattered dreams and ambitions however remains. 
On returning to the Bungalow our host insisted upon us remain- 
ing for lunch, and notwithstanding our adverse opinion of his 
plantation, he was still cheery. The best of food and wine was 
spread out for us. All went well with the lunch until the coffee 
was * passed.’ Our host rather prided himself upon his native- 
grown coffee and the making thereof. Being of a curious frame 
ef mind we enquired how the coffee was made. He called his 
eteward and in a stern voice said * Tell them big Master how you 
make ther coffee, Kwesi.’ Kwesi replied * Master I boil them 
water, then I put coffee in.” The boy hesitated and the master 
to encourage him said * Well what then.’ The boy replied 
*Then IT strain him.’ Further encouragement being necessary 
his master said * Strain him, what with.’ The boy's reply was 
“A sock.’ At this the master, who had hitherto been beaming 
and smiling, jumped up from the table and made to seize the 
hoy. The boy bolted, but soon a small voice was heard saying, 
‘Master, { beg you, I beg you, it no be clean sock.” . . 
Kudjo.”’ 

We do not want people to suppose that the whole of the stories 
are given up either to sentiment or to farce. Very striking is 
the story entitled ** A Day of My Life in Camerun,” written by a 
Togoland Chief. It bears all the marks of truth and sincerity 
about it, and incidentally gives a terrible picture of what German 
rule meant for the natives. 

When one reads such stories one cannot help understanding, 
and to some extent sympathizing with, those of our officials who 
find it rather hard to be told that we cannot be trusted to 
administer territory with fairness to the native races if we are 
left alone, and must therefore be made mandatories of a League 
of Nations which is to include Portugal, Brazil, and the rulers of 
the Congo Free State! However, we admit that we have good 
conscience enough not to worry about any precautions so un- 
necessary as he mandtate. The mandate cannot make us care- 
less in our trust, and, speaking widely and for the Empire as a 
whole, more careful we cannot be. That this is so we can find 
no better witness than Lady Clifford’s Our Days. Every true 
Imperialist should be grateful to her for this unconscious certifi- 
cate of character. Let us hope that it may fall into the hands 


of some of our American kinsmen who are being secretly told by 
te disseminators of the German poison that we are hypocrites, 


| Bolsheviks. 








————.. 


and treat with cruelty and injustice “‘ those Africans whom it has 
pleased God to commit to our charge.” 





THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE.* 

At a moment when the outlook for a political League of Nations 
is somewhat gloomy, Mr. Garvin has produced an ardent and 
lengthy plea for a League which is to be an economic as well as a 
political combination—a world-partnership more elaborate in 
its structure than the Grand Alliance which has won the war. 
This formidable proposition is defended on the ground that a 
purely political League would be unequal to the task of making 
war impossible. Myr. Garvin is one of those thinkers who attach 
supreme importance to the economic factor in world-history, 
He talks of the “ imponderables *- national sentiment and 
moral feeling—but he does not really value them very highly. 
He is deeply impressed by a popular German theory, in- 
vented to justify the militarist party in its bid for supremacy, 
that Germany was cut off from the supplies of raw materiais 
in the tropics, and must therefore seize the Near East and Central 
Africa in order to assure the future of her industries. This leads 
him to devise a new economic system under which Germany 
may, he thinks, become placidly content. The system is a 
continuance and extension of the Allies’ Supreme Economic 
Council, controlling, or at any rate supervising, the distribution 
of food and raw materials to all importing and manufacturing 
countries, including Germany and Russia, and guaranteeing 
to each a fair share. If this system were in operation for some 
years, no country, Mr. Garvin contends, would venture to break 
with it by declaring war, because that would mean instant and 
overwhelming economic disaster under the boycott that would 
be imposed. Mr. Garvin has worked out this argument in great 
detail, discussing the immediate problems of peace and the 
possible developments of the coming generation, and laying great 
stress on the various forms of international co-operation before 
1914 as precedents for the larger enterprise of the future. “| 
have tried to hammer this argument right out,” he says in one 
place, ** in the mood of the man in Tolstoi, who reasoned not so 
much to convince his neighbour as to clear his own mind.” 
The method imparts a certain vivacity to the style ; on the other 
hand, it leads to a great deal of repetition and to some inconsist- 
encies and obscurities. After reading the book through with 
some care, we are doubtful whether the author really believes in 
the moral regeneration of Germany. -As for Russia, Mr, Garvin 
argues very forcibly for an Allied expedition to destroy th 
It would, he thinks, be a comparatively simple 
matter. Yet many passages in his book suggest the fear of a 
Russo-German alliance against the rest of the world. If ther 
is one thing that the war has taught us, it is that mere number 
without a good organization of supply and transport behind 
them can effect little in modern warfare. The pitiful collapse 
of the Russian * steam-roller” recent that we cannot 
attach much importance to Mr. Garvin's 
the hundred and fifty million people in the former Russian 
Empire might do under an entirely efficient despotism, whethe 
Bolshevik or not. 


Is 8&0) 


forebodings of what 


Mr. Garvin's description of the work done by the Allies’ 
supply organization during the war is of great interest. He 


points out that this organization must be maintained for a long 
time to come, until the devastated Allied countries have been 
set on their feet, and until Central Europe and Russia have 
been revictualled. The Allies cannot allow Germany to bid 
against them in the world’s markets and send prices to a still 
higher level, nor can they permit Germany to resume manu- 
facturing for export on the old scale until the factories of Belgium 
and Northern France, which the Germans deliberately destroyed 
in order to put an end to Belgian and French competition, 
have been re-established. The economic control set up during 
the war must he continued for the present. Mr. Garvin woul 
have it continued indefinitely, under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. He thinks that a political League would tend to 
be dull, and therefore unpopular. He is convinced of the 
necessity of a League of Nations, but he wants to give it plenty 
of work, so that it may become an essential part of our every- 
day life. This is a shrewd argument, apart from the question 
whether it is practicable. People who would pay no attention 
to a Council of Diplomatists registering Treaties and discussing 


© The Economic Foundations of Peace; or, World-Partnership as the True 
Basis of the League of Nations, By J, L, Garvin, London: Macmillan, 
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boundary disputes would show a lively interest im a League 
whose decisions might affect the price of sugar or cause a tempor- 
ary local scarcity of meat or cotton. Indeed, the danger would 
be lest the League’s economic proceedings should excite too 
much interest and controversy among traders, workmen, and 
consumers in the soveral countries. Mr. Garvin inclines, we 
think, to attach an undue importance as precedents to inter- 
national concerns like the Berne Postal Union, which, after all, 
was only a public convenience and not a vital matter. Yet he 
is right in contending that international labour problems must 
be taken seriously, and that the modest machinery existing 
before the war must be improved, so that labour conditions in 
foreign countries may be levelled up, as far as possible, to the 
standards of Great Britain and America, instead of being 
levelled down to a common min, as the Bolsheviks desire. 
Mr. Garvin reminds us that by international agreement forty- 
four States prohibited the use of white phosphorus in matches, 
Sweden and Japan alone refusing, and that twenty-five States 
abolished night-work for women. These reforms need to be 
followed up, otherwise the countries where workmen receive 
high pay for a short working-day will feel the competition of the 
countries where labour is still cheap. Mr. Garvin does not think 
that the protective tariff is a panacea for this evil. He looks to 
international regulation to curb the operations of Trusts, like the 
Meat Trust, which now take the whole world for their province. 
He foresees the rapid development of flying, and goes so far as to 
say that the airman has changed the whole basis of international 
relations. We are not so sure as Mr. Garvin seems to be that 
the Atlantic is virtually ceasing to be a barricr between America 
and Europe, now that it may perhaps be crossed by an airship or 
aeroplane. Louis XIV. once committed himself to the assertion 
that the Pyrenees had ceased to exist, but after two centuries 
France and Spain are still distinct entities as they were at the 
accession of Philip Y. 

The best and most eloquent chapters of the book are those in 
which Mr. Garvin pleads for the full participation of America in 
the work of the League of Nations. Without America, as he 
says, the League would be of little value. With America, it 
might be a most potent instrument for the improvement of the 
human lot. America and the British Empire together could make 
the League’s economic control entirely effective. Without 
America, the attempt could scarcely be made. Mr. Garvin 
proposes that America should assume responsibility for the 
Middle East, including apparently all the old Turkish possessions, 
partly on the ground that her missions in Asia Minor are highly 
“ficient, partly too because she would not excite international 
jealousies. He reminds the Americans that Smyrna and 
Jerusalem are not so far away from them as the Philippines. 
{t seems improbable that America will act on the suggestion. 
President Wilson is understood to have declined to accept one 
of the mandates, under the League of Nations, which the Peace 
Conference at his instance is distributing among the Allies in 
respect of the ex-German colonies and the former Turkish terri- 
tories. As Mr. Garvin says, the German and Irish intriguers 
are trying to make Americans believe that this proposal for an 
American mandate in Turkey is not disinterested, but that it is 
an attempt on the Allies’ part to shift an unwelcome burden on 
to American shoulders, He points out that this is a complete 
misapprehension. The Allics are naturally anxious to have 
American help in Asia Minor, and to give America her share of 
the honour to be gained in restoring peace and prosperity to 
those ancient lands. If America declines, the Allics can do the 
work themselves. But America would then be rejecting a 
great opportunity, not only of purifying the Near East, but also 
of strengthening her influence in Russia. She would confirm 
her reputation and profit her trade by taking a bold course, 
She would also give additional security to the Peace settlement. 
America has yet to decide on the question of the League. Mr. 
Garvin is hopeful because he sees the vast potentialities of the 
English-speaking peoples as peace-makers. “They alone can 





provide the practical economic means for giving full efficiency, | 


whether preventive or creative, to a World-Parinership for 
peace,” 





THE CAMBRIDGE READING BOOKS.* 
We have only one serious complaint to bring against this excel- 
lent series, and we may as well discharge it from our mind at 
ouce. The price is too high—not that the contents are not 
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worth all the money and more, but that the cost must limit 
the circulation of volumes intended primarily for “ the middle 
forms of secondary schools, the four years of central and higher 
grade schools, the upper standards of elementary schools, and 
the literature courses of continuation schools.” This, however, 
is a drawback doubtless duo to war conditions, and will, we 
trust, be remedied later on. We cannot refrain from a doubt 
whether in some of his selections Mr. Sampson has not over- 
rated the receptivity of his youthful readers. But he goes far 
to disarm this criticism in his remarks on the three forms of 
reading in schools :— 

*“‘ Audible reading by individual pupils, silent reading by all 

members of a class, and reading by the teacher to the class. 
“ate Pupils can appreciate poetry and prose well read to thom 
which they could not themselves read aloud with intelligence. 
Some parts therefore of the available material should reach the 
third grade of difficulty. It must not all be kept down to the 
level of a stumbler’s ——— fluency. Literature should be 
measured out to readers by their capacity to receive rather 
than by their ability to deliver.” 
That is a sound precept ; in teaching literature as in preaching 
to young people extreme condescension is to be avoided. There 
is nothing that schoolboys dislikemore in a sermon than the 
deliberate resort to schoolboy slang or metaphors drawn from 
school games, Mr. Sampson points out that while young people 
do not fully understand much of their reading, they can be 
deeply impressed even when they do not comprehend :— 

** Difficulty is not an affair of words. Pupils of fifteen can 

get more from Wordsworth’'s ZJmmortality ode than from such 
apparently simple poems as The Fountain and The Two April 
Mornings—more, even, from the grest narrative passages of 
Paradise Lost than from the exquisite traceries of Ly¢idas. 
They can understand, in a sense, a scene from Prometheue, 
but they will hardly understand in any sense a Conversation of 
Landor. The nearer prose or verse lies to the elemental, the 
nearer it lies to the young reader's understanding.” 
While the selection is governed by this broad principle, Mr. 
Sampson exhibits his emancipation from conventional text- 
book methods in four important respects: in his audacious 
disregard for chronology; in the wide range of styles and 
literatures represented ; in his free resort to the works of modern 
and contemporary authors ; and in his happy choice of pictorial 
illustration. His collection is ‘‘ purely a miscellany” ; passages 
and extracts are occasionally grouped under a heading, or 
linked together by some kinship of spirit. But it docs not 
pretend to be representative of any special age or country. 
You jump from Addison to Julian Grenfell, from Barrie t: 
Boswell, from Tolstoy to Leigh Hunt, from Dickens to W. B. 
Yeats, from Cunninghame Graham to Dante! Mr. Sampson 
expressly disavows the intention of making a selection from 
the “hundred best books.” It is rather his aim “to give young 
readers the pleasure that is also a profit, to afford them the 
varied excitements (and incitements) of miscellaneous reading ”’ ; 
steering a middle course between too vague general knowledge— 
the fault of the old absence of method—and too restricted 
selection—the fault of the new system :— 

‘‘The indiscriminate young reader of old at least got to 
know some of the landmarks in general literature. To-day, the 
student of twenty who can read (say) Francis Thompson with 
appreciation, has been known to refer, in the more expansive 
moments of his essays, to the epic poems of Plato and the tragic 
dramas of Dante.” 

Mr. Sanipson isnot only catholic in his taste but he is bold in his 
outlook. In no “readers” that we have come across have living 
writers been more freely drawn upon, not for short snippets but 
good solid passages. But for difficulties of copyright, they would 
doubtless have made an even braver show; as it is, we cannot be 
too grateful for the enterprise of Mr. Sampson and the accom- 
modating spirit of authors and publishers, when the result is 
the inclusion of some of the splendours of Mr. Conrad’s Youth, 
and the serene beauties of Mr. W. H. Hudson. Theze are only 
two out of many: the list includes Masefield, Belloc, Chesterton, 
E. V. Lucas, Arnold Bennett, Sir Henry Newbolt, among the 
living; T. E. Brown, Samuel Butler, Dean Beeching, and half- 
a-dozen of the soldier poets of the war among the more or less re- 
cently dead. Mr.Sampson is not afraid to include familiar pieces 
—e.g., Campbell’s Battle of the Baltic—but he contrives to do 
very well without hackneyed popular poems such as Casabianca, 
which few school ‘‘readers’ avoid. He draws freely from the 
Bible, including the Apocrypha, from good translations of the 
Greek dramatists and Homer, from Burke and Halifax—we 
are glad to see the famous passage about “The Moat”— 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth. In the poems on 


! Sleep he might have included Daniel’s noble sonnet, but there 
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is hardly anything we could wish away. In proof of his audacity 
we may note Mr. Sampson’s printing Tennyson’s Brook and 
following it up with Calverley’s famous parody. The volumes 
are rich in diversion ; Mr. Sampson is not afraid of excitement, 
and lets us have Poe’s Gold Bug and the Masque of the Red Death 
as well as his Raven, with plenty of Dickens and Thackeray. 
We have mentioned some of the welcome and unexpected 
appearances in a collection of this sort, and may add Whitman’s 
Ethiopia Saluting the Colours, the happy collocation of Tom 
Brown’s Last Match with Matthew Arnold’s Rugby Chapel, and, 
most delightful of all, Dr. John Brown’s immortal Marjorie 
Fleming, which was “ discovered” about a dozen years ago 
by a well-known modern writer and solemnly reintroduced to 
the public in the columns of an evening paper! Mr. Sampson 
is perhaps too frugal in notes, but the short biographical notices 
are very welldone. Take for example this on Dr. John Brown :— 

“John Brown (1810-1882) was born at Biggar and educated 
at the High School and University of Edinburgh. He became a 
doctor, but gave to art and literature the leisure hours—Horae 
Subsecivae—which he chose as the title of his essays. Like Sir 
Walter, John Brown was a famous dog-lover, and the hero of 
his best-known essay, Rab and his Friends, is a great dog. The 
combined pathos and humour of his work attracted much loving 
admiration—best expressed in Swinburne’s fine sonnet, which 
desires for the spirit of the writer 

Some happier island in the Elysian sea 
Where Rab may lick the hand of Marjorie.” 

But the strongest point in these “ readers” is the illustrations. 
tis not merely that Mr. Sampson has drawn freely upon 
Turner, Piranesi and Botticelli, Hogarth and Albrecht Diirer ; 
it is the felicity of his choice that compels our admiration, as 
when he reproduces Alfred Stevens's sketch for the Wellington 
Memorial to accompany Tennyson’s memorial ode, or Fred 
Walker’s “ Vagrants” to illustrate the tenth stanza of The 
Scholar Gipsy, or brackets Rubens’s Maximilian and Orpen’s 
Airman to contrast the old and new style of fighting man, or 
works in Della Robbia’s bambino, Raeburn’s gorgeous “ Leslie 
Boy,” Diirer’s St. George and Old Man to illustrate four of 
Shakespeare’s seven ages of man. 





THE CHURCH AND LABOUR.* 
Tur two Archbishops have published an instructive memoir 
on the attitude of the Christian Church towards the industrial 
and educational problems of the time. It has been drawn up by 
a Committee, appointed by the Archbishops after the National 
Mission of 1916. Dr. Talbot, the Bishop of Winchester, was the 
Chairman. Among his colleagues were the Bishops of Oxford, 
Peterborough, and Lichfield, the Master of Balliol, Lord Henry 
Bentinck, Mr. W. C. Bridgeman and Mr. Christopher Turnor, 
with Mr. W. L. Hichens and others to represent employers, 
and Mr. R. H. Tawney and Mr. George Lansbury to represent 
the Labour Party. This mixed company of Churchmen and 
Churchwomen presented a unanimous Report. The only question, 
as far as we can see, on which they agreed to differ was whether 
an industry could be successfully managed by a Committee of 
inexpert workpeople in place of an expert manager. We are sure 
that to a Continental Socialist it would be a shock to find Mr. 
Lansbury on such a Committee. For, as a rule, the Continental 
Labour movement is not merely un-Christian but definitely 
anti-Christian. There are, of course, Christian Socialists in 
Germany and Austria, controlled by the Roman Catholic clergy, 
but they exercise comparatively little influence over the Labour 
movement as a whole. In Russia the Bolshevik Party is fero- 
ciously anti-Christian ; it has marked out the clergy, together 
with all other edueated persons, as the prey of its Chinese execu- 
tioners, and has forbidden the bereaved relatives to put crosses 
on the victims’ graves. Continental Labour is anti-Christian 
partly because the State Churches have becom» decadent, 
but partly also because so many of the revolutionary leaders 
are Jews, who, if they have ceased to practise the Jewish 
religion, cherish the old religious feuds. This is one of the 
reasons why the “International’’ has never had any vitality. 
Continental Labour on the one hand, and British and 
American Labour on the other, are separated, broadly 
speaking, by the distance which separates Atheism from 
Christianity. Continental Labour stands for the “class-war”’ 
of the German Jew, Karl Marx, with all its cruel material- 
ism. But British Labour, as represented by one of its most 
advanced advocates, can subscribe to the claim of Christianity 
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“to offer mankind a body of moral teaching which not only is 
binding upon individuals in their personal and domestic conduct, 
but also supplies a criterion by which to judge their economic 
activity, their industrial organization, and their social instity. 
tions.”” “ The sacredness of each human life,” we read elsewhere, 
“ the rightfulness of claims for liberty of development and for 
equality of opportunity and consideration, the duty of mutual 
help and corporate service—these are the indispensable and 
sovereign things.”” We should look in vain through Central a; q 
Eastern Europe for any Socialist leader who seriously believed 
this, but Mr. Lansbury concurs in it, and nearly every member of 
his party would support him in so doing. 

The keynote of the Report is struck in a preliminary chapter 
on Christian principles :— 

“The Church must not allow itself to be intimidated by the 
alleged doctrines of political economy, wrongly understood 
as those doctrines often have been, into subordinating Christian 
ethics to economic considerations. It ought to reiterate that 
the welfare of human beings, including not merely material 
comfort, but scope for initiative and opportunities for self. 
development through education and through labour, and 
freedom to take part in the control of industrial organization 
and direction of economic conditions and policy, must be the 
first condition of any industry carried on by Christians, It 
ought to insist that mo economic convenience justifies any 
oppression.” 

Again, 

“It is the message of the New Testament that work is a 
duty which is incumbent upon all, that the members of a 
Christian community should aim at giving rather than getting, 
and that they should seek the service of others rather than 
the personal profit of themselves.” 


’ 


are both un-Christian. An inter- 
esting chapter by the Master of Balliol follows, giving some 
historical illustrations of Christian thought on Christian rela- 
tionships, in the New Testament, in the Fathers—some of whom 
thought that ‘ private property is tolerated as a concession to 
the weakness of human nature ’’—and in the mediaeval Church, 
whose precept was far better than its practice, and, under the 
influence of the new political economy when religion ceased to 
count as an active force in commercial dealings, the doctrine 
of laissez-faire seemed to justify any abuses, and Ricardo’s 
monstrous “‘ Wages Fund” theory, which still finds many 
ignorant believers, persuaded the well-meaning that nothing 
could be done to help the underpaid workmen except at the 
cost of their fellow-workmen. ‘‘ We have to confess, then, the 
failure of the Church to give a faithful witness in the face of the 
moral problems which the Industrial Revolution brought forth,” 
though Ruskin’s teaching and the work of the Christian Social 
Union are now bearing fruit. In a further chapter on “ Urban 
Life and Industry ” the Report speaks of the industrial system 
as “gravely defective” in certain “ fundamental respects,” 
and regards “ large changes’ as necessary, though they “ must 
be carried out gradually, in a spirit of tolerance and of mutual 
charity and forbearance.” The Committee object first of all 
to the common description of workers as ‘‘ hands,” and remark 
that workmen “too often have cause to feel that they are 
directed by an industrial autocracy,” which they resent because 
it is autocratic. They do not blame the individual employer, 
who is often more considerate than the workman sub-contractor, 
but the system :— 

“The function of industry is to provide the material means 
of a good social life. It is of high a spe therefore, that it 
should be conducted in the manner best calculated to achieve 
this end, that the most efficient machinery and organization 
should be used in the production of wealth, that every section 
of producers should give ungrudgingly the best service of which 
it is capable, and that no obstacle should be interposed by 
private interests to deprive the community as a whole of the 
increasing benefits which it ought to derive from progressive 
improvements in the methods of production. If that con- 
dition is realized, a country reasonably endowed with natural 
resources is likely to acquire and retain the means of material 
prosperity. If that condition is not realized, it is likely to be 
without them. It is clearly, therefore, the duty of each class 
to contribute what it can to that end, and clearly wrong to 
impede its attainment. It has a right to fair treatment and 
adequate payment for its services. It has no right to any- 
thing more, or to attempt to extort more by holding the com- 
munity to ransom. Such considerations are relevant to the 
conduct of all classes, both to organizations of workpeople and 
to organizations of employers. It is as unjustifiable for 4 
group of workers to restrict the output, or to seamp their work, 
or, because they supply some indispensable article, to use theit 
strong economic position to tax the community, as it is for 
manufacturers to do the same by combining to raise prices. 
Nor can such conduct be condoned merely because, in the one 
case as in the other, it sometimes originates as a measure 0 
self-defence against undesirable conditions.” 
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In considering the problem of the co-existence of poverty and 
riches the Committee incline to overstate the inequalities of 
distribution. Much of the so-called income of the wealthier 
classes is reinvested in industry, thus maintaining and increasing 
employment. Moreover, the war has greatly reduced that 
income and enlarged the workman’s share of the product. 
The Committee touch on the antagonism between employer 
and employed, and suggest that the community is partly to 
blame, in so far as it has accepted ‘ the conception of industrial 
life as a struggle in which each individual or group is justified 
in taking what can be obtained by persuasion or threats.” 
“(Qo-operation for public service, not competition for private 
gain,” is, they urge, the true principle of industry. 

They proceed to state certain practical conclusions, the 
first of which is that the nation should “ secure a full living wage 
and reasonable hours of labour to all workers in”’ industry. They 
define a “living wage”’ as “a wage adequate to maintain the 
worker, his wife and family in health and honour, and to enable 
him to dispense with the subsidiary earnings of his children 
up to sixteen years.” Such a wage “ought to be the first 
charge upon every industry.”” The Committee confess that they 
are thinking, not of the miners and other highly paid classes, 
but rather of the unorganized workpeople, who are still the 
majority, and for whose benefit they recommend an extension 
of the Trade Boards Act. Next, it is the duty of Christians, 
they urge, to cope with the problem of unemployment. Casual 
labour, especially at the docks, is the most mischievous form of 
unemployment, and yet, they think, the most easily remediable. 
They suggest that dock labourers, for example, should be en- 
couraged to cultivate allotments in their spare time, as the 
Antwerp dockers do. We might learn a good deal, indeed, from 
Belgium in regard to allotments generally. The Government 
and the Local Authorities might, by taking thought, postpone 
contracts until trade was slack. The Committee express a 
guarded approva of the unemployment insurance scheme, 
but they are quite sure that unemployed persons should be 
adequately maintained ; we may add that a great deal depends 
on the way in which unemployment benefit is administered, 
since it is apt to be abused by lazy and unscrupulous people. 
The Committee dwell on the need for diminishing child labour, 
for protecting women workers, and for better housing. They 
suggest that Local Authorities should be given fuller power, and 
allowed “to do any work in the sphere of local government 
which they are not forbidden to do.” On the question of profits 
they remark, very cautiously, that 
“there is no moral justification for profits which exceed the 
amount needed to pay for adequate salaries to the management, 
a fair rate of interest on the capital invested, and such reserves 
as are needed to ensure and maintain the highest efficiency of 
production and the development and growth of the industry. 
Judged by that standard, the profits obtained in certain indus- 
tzial undertakings are, we cannot doubt, excessive.” 

But they admit that “adequate stimulus to enterprise, to 
initiative, and to the highest efficiency of work should be main- 
tained.” It is by no means clear to us that large profits are 
immoral. Large profits and high wages usually go together, and, 
more often than not, are due to the exceptional talent of the 
manager or the foresight of his predecessors. As we have said, 
the Committee do not agree on the possibility of Committee 
management, which as applied in Russia has closed nearly all 
the factories and turned the workmen adrift, but they do agree 
that “‘ the demand for an increasing share in the control of those 
industrial conditions upon which the livelihood of the worker 
depends is one which ought to be met.”” They propose, therefore, 

(1) That it should be the normal practice in organized 

trades for representatives of employers and workers to confer 
at regular intervals upon such questions —— trade 
as may be suitable for common consideration. (2) That repre- 
sentatives of the workers should be normally and permanently 
associated with the management in matters affecting their 
livelihood and comfort, and the welfare of the business, such 
as tho fixing and alteration of piece-rates, the improvement 
of processes and machinery, and the settlement of the terms 
upon which they are to be introduced, workshop discipline, 
and the establishment of the maximum possible security of 
employment.” 
The first proposal coincides with the Whitley Councils and the 
Industrial Conference ; the second proposal has been adopted 
by many enlightened employers, with good results. The Com- 
mittee’s general idea is that those engaged in industry, whether 
employers or workmen, owe a duty to the community, and that 
the community in turn owes a duty tothem. It this elementary 
Principle were borne in mind, Great Britain might soon become 
a@ very much happier country. 


, 





EDUCATION AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS.* 

Tar the education of the citizens is a matter of supreme im- 
portance to the State seems nowadays a truism too trite for 
argument, yet it is only within the last few generations that it 
has found its logical consequence in the State provision and 
control of elementary education. No doubt the delay may be 
explained in part by the normal human reluctance to make 
practical application of general theories, but it is due in part also 
to the increasing complexity of civilization demanding a higher 
level of attainment amongst the workers. Every one remembers 
the passage in which Macaulay enumerates, with painful im- 
pressiveness, the means of culture to which an Athenian, albeit 
deprived of the resources of the circulating library, could obtain 
access in the Great Age :— 

‘The Athenian might pass every morning in conversation 

with Socrates, and might hear Foctien speak four or five. times 
every month. He saw the plays of Sophocles and Aristophanes : 
he walked amidst the friezes of Phidias and the paintings of 
Zeuxis : he knew by heart the choruses of Aeschylus : he he 
the rhapsodist at the corner of the street reciting the Shield 
of Achilles or the Death of Argus : he was a legislator, conversant 
with high questions of alliance, revenue, and war: he was a 
soldier trained under a liberal and generous discipline : he was a 
judge, compelled every day to weigh the effect of opposite 
arguments, 
Certainly all these constituted an excellent education in Civics, 
but they were rendered possible only by the existence of a 
servile class content, or compelled, to discharge the necessary 
routine of life without any prospect of improving their col- 
lective status. When that class disappeared general intellectual 
progress ceased. 

The aim of the present work is to trace such points of con- 
nexion between social and educational history, more particularly 
in England and during the last two centuries. The volume 
before us is only an instalment, and it breaks off the story at the 
point where its interest and importance are becoming greatest ; 
there is in it very little dealing directly with the urgent problems 
of the moment; but it suggests some valuable lines of thought 
for future development and offers some sound reasons for a 
rationally hopeful outlook. Mr. Dobbs does not confine himself 
to the formal education of the schools; some of his most 
interesting pages are devoted to the growth of free libraries and 
cheap literature, to the rise and fall of the system of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and to the educative effect of the mere collision of 
human beings which teaches men to be something when text- 
books can teach them only to know something or to do something. 
His discussion of the tendency of educational institutions to 
drop out of touch with the class for which they were originally 
designed and endowed, and the consequent complaint of genera- 
tion after generation of inquirers that education had failed to 
reach those most in need of it, is both encouraging in its reminder 
that the difficulties of to-day are not altogether the fault of the 
existing system, and useful as a warning of the necessity of 
“thinking ahead” in matters of menta] and moral training. 
Indeed, the only serious fault we can find in the book is a lack of 
vitality and enthusiasm; we should like to see Mr. Dobbs more 
excited about his theories, more anxious to “‘ bring his declama- 
tion to a point’ with an argument-provoking dogmatism. He 
qualifies all his statements with such conscientious thoroughness 
that he leaves on the reader’s mind an impression of woolly 
moderation too elusive to produce a clear-cut issue. We rescue 
one delightful fact from the unworthy obscurity of a footnote. 
** At a village Grammar School in Yorkshire, almost within 
living memory, there was a holiday whenever the master desired 
to go fishing, and the school prizes were ‘tossed for’ at the 
end of term amid universal merriment.” 





FICTION. 


CAMILLA.* 


Tur charming dedicatory note to Camilla goes a long way towards 
disarming any criticism based on the high standards of Miss 
Robins’s own previous achievement. The novel was written in 
London during the most “ hectic’’ time on the Home Front, 
the time of maroons and bombs and bugle-calls, “to turn 
the thoughts of the writer from intolerable reality by the aid 
of fiction.” So, Miss Robins continues, “‘let me confess 
that even if this book shall cheer nor divert no other mind, thanks 


* Education and Social Movements, 1700-1850. By A. E. Dobbs. London: 
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to you it helped me—dare I say it helped us ?—to a kind of 
air-raid shelter for the mind?” The story has nothing to do 
with war, but is concerned with things that will still be of moment 
when wars are done; it is inscribed to a friend “ who stands 
for that steadfastness for which, long years,I have loved your 
people”; and in its portraiture it furnishes further generous 
proof of that appreciation, combined with a critical detach- 
ment, which enables us to see ourselves as others see us. Tor 
while there is nothing in the book which does not help to rivet 
the bonds of Anglo-American rapprochement, it is not devoid of 
a certain gentle satire of the “ decalogue of Mode”’ as it obtains 
in England. Miss Robins is not concerned to defend the 
freedom of divorce as practised in the United States; but she 
shows that it does not lie in the mouths of those who base 
their conduct on the maxim “ Thou shalt not be found out” to 
criticize the marriage laws of America as “ the millionaire’s merry- 
go-round.” There are, however, two obvious criticisms of the 
book: the frigidity of the central character and the method of 
construction. The first half of the story describes Camilla’s 
sojourn on the Continent and in England at the age of twenty- 
eight. Not until p. 184 do we begin the record of her girlhood, 
carly marriage, estrangement from her husband, and divorce. 
In the first part we learn that she is not a widow; that she is 
handsome, rich, fastidious; and that, while consenting to the 
announcement of her engagement to the ardent yet chivalrous 
Michael Nancarrow in the Morning Post, she demands a mora- 
torium before marriage, much against Michael’s will, and returns 
to America to think things over. Meanwhile her husband has 
married and separated from the siren who wrecked their happi- 
ness; they meet again, and his charm, coupled with the appeal 
of his father, so works upon a nature in which there is a good 
deal of the old Puritan sense of domestic duty and Renun- 
ciation that she is on the point of going back to him when,in a 
moment of expansion,at the eleventh hour and the fifty-ninth 
minute, Leroy Trenholme ruins his chances by the cynical 
avowal that ‘“‘ women as companions are a failure,” that the 
other woman is sure to come back, but that he might need 
Camilla more. Fortunately Michael Nancarrow had crossed the 
Atlantic, was in no hurry to go back, and, we gather, was 
rewarded for his patience. These bald outlines of the story 
give no impression of the vivacity of the dialogue, the minute- 
ness of the personal touches, the vivid pictures of life in Florida 
and in an English country house. The Nancarrow tradition, as 
interpreted by Miss Robins, reminds us a times of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and again of Mr. Galsworthy. It is, in fine, a brilliant, 
feverish book, though the heroine is “ more than usual calm.” 
When the attractive but unprincipled Lady St. Amant said to 
Camilla that she was sorry for her brother Michael because he 
was “a human being and he’ll be tied .o a fish,”’ she was angry, 
but she had considerable provocation. 





READABLE Novets.—Love and the Crescent. By A. C. 
Inchbold. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s. 9d. net.)—A very inter- 
esting account of the adventures of an Armenian family in 
Syria du: ng the Great War. The horrors of the Turkish rule 
in Armenia are vividly described.—A Business Girl. By 
Mark Allerton. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—The 
“business ’’ in which the heroine is engaged is that of a 
shorthand typist. The story illustrates some of the diffi- 
culties with which a bachelor girl has to contend.—Tyrian 
Purple. By Amy J. Baker (Mrs. Maynard Crawford). (John 
Long. 7s. net.)—Mrs. Maynard Crawford is not so interesting 
when trying to realize life in Israel in the time of Elijah as when 
writing of her native Australia. The book shows evidence of 
care‘ul construction. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
‘ ———. 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent reviev.] 


Tse Apri. Montuiies.—The first place in the Nineteenth 
Century is given to an article on “ The British Empire and the 
League of Nations” by Bishop Frodsham, lately Bishop of 
North Queensland, who warns us that Australians are by no 
means pleased with the mandatory system, under which they may 
have to administer Northern New Guinea and the former German 
islands, and that there is danger in a contract between a self- 
governing Dominion and an external authority like the pro- 
posed League. The mandate theory has evidently not been 








thought out. Mr. G. A. B. Dewar’s article on “ The Decay of 
the Wage System” is attractive and relatively cheerful; he 
“sees ahead a great and interesting age,” in which, he thinks, 
some form of co-partnership will prevail, abolishing the workman's 
chronic fear of unemployment, which leads him, most unwisely, 
to restrict output, and thus to injure himself. Colonel Dooner, 
writing on “ Our Post-Bellum Army,” criticizes Lord Haldane 
very severely for reducing the strength of the Line. Colonel} 
Dooner would revert to seven years’ service, of course at higher 
pay, and would aim at having an Expeditionary Force of seven 
divisions; he would also encourage the Territorials, who, 
though they had been sadly neglected by the War Office, saved 
the situation in the autumn of 1914. Colonel Dyke Acland 
contributes a notable article on ‘‘ The Future of the Tuberculous 
Soldier ’—a very serious problem that has to be faced. Mr, 
Frederic Harrison's eloquent essay on “‘ Greek and Elizabethan 
Tragedy ” and Mr. T. W. Rolleston’s learned and engaging article 
on “ St. Patrick,” who was not an Irishman but a British mis. 
sionary, deserve reading. In the Fortnightly Mr. Archibald 
Hurd has a lucid article, ‘‘ The Truth about the Battle of Jut. 
land,” commenting upon Lord Jellicoe’s account, and concluding 
that the Admiral’s tactics were fully justified. ‘* It may be said,” 
he remarks, “ that almost every battle which the British Fleet 
has fought has been the subject of subsequent controversy ” ; 
but there is, he adds, no doubt as to what happened off Jutland, 
though opinions differ as to what might have happened. 
** Politicus,” discussing “The Future of Austria,” questions 
whether the Austrian-Germans are really anxious to join with 
Germany, and whether they will not be absorbed by the neigh- 
bouring peoples. Mr. Walter Ford’s account of “‘ German War 
Finance ” as a stupendous gamble ends on a note of warning; 
Germany, he thinks, may, by suddenly reducing the surplus of 
paper money, bring down prices and enable her exporters to 
undersell their foreign competitors. Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 
writing on “The Inner History of the Bronté-Heger Letters,” 
says that the daughter and son of M. Heger, Charlotte Bronté's 
teacher in Brussels, brought to him the remarkable letters from 
Charlotte Bronté which he published in the Times in 1913. 
It seems that M. Heger intended to destroy these romantic 
epistles when he received them, but that Mme. Heger rescued 
them from the waste-paper basket, kept them, and bequeathed 
them to her daughter. M. Maeterlinck contributes a curious 
paper, “ Of Gambling,” based on a study of the records of the 
Monte Carlo tables. <A friend of his, a British naval officer, 
has, he says, a system “which yields astonishing results.” 
But M. Maeterlinck concludes that “these apparent laws, 
which tend obscurely and uncertainly to instil a little order into 
Chance, are, like Chance itself, but inconsistent and ephemers!] 
summaries of results from unknown causes.” The Con- 
temporary Review gives prominence to an article on ‘‘ The Indus- 
trial Unrest : a New Policy Required,” by Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
who seems to be still very sore about his defeat at the General 
Election, though he must know that he owed it mainly to his 
Pacificist tendencies and not to his views on domestic policy. 
Mr. Henderson has nothing new to say, but we are glad to notice 
his casual remark that “national interest demands increased 
national output,” for that is the sole basis of any real advance in 
the standard of living. Mr. Edwyn Bevan’s article, ““ Germany 
Tries Democracy,’ endeavours to show that there is a definite 
change of system in Germany. Unfortunately Mr. Bevan’s 
recent book on German Socialism during the war proved that 
there was little to choose between Herr Scheidemann and the 
Pan-German militarists, so that the advent of a Socialist Govern- 
ment means little to Germany’s enemies. The truth is, as Mr. 
Bevan says, that the question, “ Did Germany really become 
democratic ?”’ is quite different from the question, ‘ Did 
Germany become good ?” Mr. Bevan suggests that, though the 
old familiar figures of Herr Erzberger and the rest still represent 
Germany at Spa and elsewhere, the central direction is changed. 
But in the French Revolution, which was a genuine revolution, 
it was found necessary to bring an entirely new sct of men 
to the front when the Monarchy fell. Mr. F. D. Acland’s article 
on “ The Prospects of Starting State Forestry ” deserves serious 
attention ; now, if ever, the question is urgent. Mr. Edward 
Foord, discussing “The Dissolution of the Russian Empire,” 
questions whether the Russians, whose historic tendency is 
towards disintegration, can ever be reunited save by a strong 
central despotism. The National Review prints in full the 











important speech delivered by Senator Borah of Idaho in the 
American Senate on February 2lst, attacking the proposed 
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League of Nations mainly on the ground that it would abolish 
the Monroe Doctrine and compel America to depart from her 
traditional policy of isolation. The Senator described the draft 
Covenant as “the greatest triumph for English diplomacy 
in three centuries of English life.” He expressed admiration for 
Great Britain, but said that, “‘when we come to deal with 
England, 
regard for our own interests and our own rights, for one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of that proud nation is that England 
always looks after England’s interests.” Lord Eustace Percy 
omments on and defends the draft Covenant. Mr. Maxse 
criticizes Mr. Lloy 1 George and his fellow-Delegates severely 
“Selling the Pass in Paris.” <A 
paid to the King * Privy 
Collinge has a notable article on 


in an article entitled 
well-deserved tribute is 
Councillor.” Dr. W. E. 
“ The Plague of Starlings,” which seems to be a serious matter, 

Blackwood’s is still almost entirely occupied with the war. 
Mr. Douglas Walshe, under the title of “Obstruction’s Gentle 
Art.” describes how King Constantine's agents politely hindered 
the operations of the Franco-British forces at Salonika in 1915, 
ecommandeering all Jocal supplies, seizing suitable camping- 
grounds, and of course sending full details concerning the forces 
to the enemy. Even now it seems incredible that the Allies 
could have endured so patiently the obvious bad faith of the 
(reek King. ** Klaxon’s”’ further instalment of ** The Story of 
Qur Submarines’ contains some interesting new details from 
ficial sources. Thus * H8,” while diving off Ameland, hit a 
nine which blew off part of the bow; nevertheless, the submarine 
ose to the surface and made her way home to England. The 
story reflects high credit on the officers and crew ; it shows also 


by 


hat the Admiralty had reason to be cautious in presuming that 
damaged ‘U*-boats were really lost. 


In the March number of the Rerve Internationale de la Croix- 
Rouge, the new official organ of the Red Cross movement at 
(ieneva, the Japanese delegate, Dr. Ninagawa, urges that a new 
International Convention should ke signed so as to facilitate 
the use of the Red Cross organization in time of peace for fighting 
epidemics. The suggestion might have useful results in Eastern 
Europe and in Asia, though it is hardly applicable to Western 
countries in normal times. 


The Manchester Guardian published on Saturday last a special 

League of Nations supplement, containing articles by Lord 
Bryee, M. Albert Thomas, Lord Shaw, Lord Haldane, Dr. 
Nansen, Mr. Clutton-Brock, and others, with the text of the 
draft Covenant and many illustrations. Mr. Lloyd George, in a 
message commending the League of Nations as “the greatest 
attempt which has ever been made to substitute reason and 
for force and intrigue as the governing principle of inter- 
“went on to say that “ what matters is that the 


units which make up this organization shall be inspired by a 


justice: 


national relations, 


ical determination to work in close harmony together for the 
A mere paper Consti- 
M. 
added, contemplates an economic League 
has advocated in his new book. 


hetterment and liberty of mankind.” 
tution would not secure by itself the peace of the world. 
Thomas, it may be 
such as Mr, Garvin 


The Reconstruction of Russia, Fdited by Sir Paul Vinogradoff, 
Is. 6d. net.) 
little pamphlet deserve very serious consideration. They traverse 
the view that “the self-determination of peoples * an all. 
sufficient principle, and emphasize the importance of traditional 


(Oxford University Press. The four essays in this 


is 


we must deal with her intelligently and with a due | 








connexions and of economic ties. Sir Paul Vinogradoff 
points to Great Britain as a typical h'storie State, and | 
asks; “What would be the result of dissolving this mighty | 


organism, created centuries of efforts and 


by 


sacrifices, | : ; 
| phasizes the part played by Spain in the New World rather than 


| 


into iis component national elements ? What would happen 
taking one instance—if the Sinn Feiners in Ireland were | 
granted to the full extent the right of national self-deter- | 


Russia, too, he is a great historical 


reated by many centuries of toil, and each of her many 


mination ¢” says, 


organism, ¢ 





nationalities is economically dependent on the others. He looks 
for a Federal State reuniting all the Russias, as the historic 
1 . 1 . £2) . . . inimMmivyes 

process, though interrupted, will be resumed. He minimizes the 
alleged differences between Great Russia and the Ukraine. This 
question is discussed more fully in the same sense by Mr. 
Shklovsky, who says that a few literary cranks have tried to 

i special Ukrainian language, which is intelligible neither 





to the Ukrainians nor the Great Russians. Local autonomy 
would, he thinks, satisfy nearly every one. M. Nordman, of 
the old Russian Foreign Office, has a valuable paper on “ Russia 
as an Economie Organism,” and M. Poliakoff-Litovtzeff dis- 
cusses the position of the Russian Jews, most of whom, ho 
assures us, are “ most bitterly opposed to Bolshevism,” though 
they suffer for the crimes of Trotsky and other Jewish renegades. 








The Ministry of Reconstruction has issued two new twopenny 
pamphlets, one explaining The Whitley Scheme for Industrial 
Councils and the other describing what has been done for the 
State Regulation of Wages, before and diving the war. “ The 
question of wages,”’ it is said, “ will never be allowed to return 
to the position of ten years ago when the Government had no 
concern in it. A policy will be pursued of stimulating produc- 
tion and at the same time of securing to the worker a fair share 
of the product. More than that cannot be done.” 





By Stephen Hobhouse. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 
—Like Ferrovius, the redoubtable Christian in Mr. Shaw’s play, 
Androcles and the Lion, Joseph Sturge, the eminent Quaker of 
the “eighties,” was troubled by a peppery temper which on 
occasion led him to betray his pacific principles. Unlike Fer- 
rovius, however, Sturge does not seem always to have recognized 
betrayal when it occurred. Asa boy, true to his Quaker teaching, 
he made a solemn resolution never to fight, and when his temper 
was unduly tried by other boys he explains, with apparent com- 
placence, that he “ avoided direct boxing only by closing with 
my antagonist and throwing him to the ground.” Joseph Sturge 
was always a fighter, but, except in these youthful instances, of a 
strictly pacific kind, and among the chief things for which he 
fought were abolition of slavery, franchise reform, temperance re- 


Joseph Siurge. 


form, and international peace. Sturge was a thoroughly consistent 
advocate, and never hesitated to make sacrifices in a cause if 
conviction demanded it. Thus, though a corn factor, and knowing 
his action must seriously affect his business, he did not scrupk 
immediately he became a total abstainer to abandon the trade 
in grain directly concerned with the manufacture of alcohol ; 
and further, when the railway company of which he was a director 
decided upon Sunday travel, Sturge, whose conscience was against 
it,at once resigned his position on the Board. Mr. Hobhouse’s 
frequent comments throughout the biography have a curious 
effect, and one which we feel sure he did not anticipate—-the 
arraignment of Joseph Sturge and his fellow-Quakers on a 
charge of * limitation of vision.” Measured by the ideal! standard 
which he has set up for other idealists, he seems to reflect: 
“They were fine fellows, those Quakers, as far as they went ; 
but what a little way it was!” 


Africa and the Far East. By H. C. O'Neill. 
6d. net.)—Mr. O'Neill has summarized very 
clearly the course of the useful and important “ side-shows 

in which all the German colonies in Africa and the Far East 
were captured. He emphasizes the brilliancy of General Botha’s 
campaign in South-West Africa and the resolute spirit displayed 
by all ranks in the East African campaign, where the physical 
difficulties were almost insuperable. The maps given in the book 
are by far the best that we have seen; the routes followed by 


The War 


(Longmans. 3s. 


in 





the armies are clearly marked, 

A History of Spain. By C. FE. (Macmillan. Ls. 
net.)-——This compact and readable history of Spain, from pre- 
Roman times to the present day, is based mainly on a popular 
Spanish work by Senor Altamira, but. the chapters on the 
Professor Chapman, of California 


Chapman. 


nineteenth century are new. 
University, is one of those American scholars who are studying 
the history of Spanish America, and in this new book he em- 
her relations with the rest of Europe. His closing chapter on 
modern Spain is very frank. He believes that the country is pre- 
vented from progressing by the land-owning nobility and the 
Roman Catholic Church, and that education is Spain’s firs 
need. Until the nation is educated, political changes, he thinks, 
can do no good. ** The Spanish people, at bottom, are admirable 
material, still virile and altogether sanc.” 


Works or REFERENCE.—Debrett's House of Commons and the 
Judicial Bench, 1919, edited by A. G, M. Heselrige (Dean, 15s. 


net), gives a very full account of the new House, except the Sing 
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Fein members, some of whom evidently prefer obscurity to 
fame. The proceedings of The Fiftieth Annual Co-operative 
Congress, 1918, edited by A. Whitehead (Manchester: Co- 
operative Union), deserve attention. The Central Board, it 
seems, is concerned at the competition of the “ multiple shops,” 
and suggests the selling of goods by special Co-operative stores 
“without dividend if necessary.” It is inclined to favour the 
abolition of the dividend, thus permitting prices to be much 
reduced, but it does not think that the members would agree. 
In regard to the delicate question of Income Tax, some of the 
Co-operators complained bitterly that they were assessed under 
Schedules A and B on their property ; yet the Societies are not 
assessed like ordinary traders on their profits, amounting in 1917 
for the retail Distributive Societies to nearly £14,000,000. 











LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W. 1 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
Sheets and Pillow-Cases 


at Makers’ Prices. Samples post free. 
ROSINSOH & CLEAVER Ltd. 46.P. Boaegall Place BELFAST 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


O. 2473. Mahogany straight front Chest of 3 long and 2 short 
drawers, alloaklined. Brass handles. 3 ft. 6 in. high, 3 ft. 6 in. deep, 
£138 10 O 


HAMPTONS Pal! Mai gact. s.w.1, 


and at Buenos Aires, 
Hamptons pay Carriage to any railway stalion in Great Britain. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 73., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 














HEARTBURN 


Sufferers from Heartburn and similar troubles caused by 
Indigestion, such as Flatulence, Nausea, Headache, Constipa- 
tion, ete., wil] find a thoroughly reliable remedy in Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges made by Savory & Moore. They are 
pleasant to take, and quite harmless. 

TESTIMONY —“‘T have occasionally been kept awake during the night 
with FLATULENCE and HEARTRURN to a distressing 4 but I now 
find that one of Ur. Jenner's Lozenges is sufficient to relieve ail discomfort and 
ensure a sound night's rest. Their effect is truly magical.” 

“I have found tie Absarbent Lozenges excellent It appears to be very 
difficult to get a really rellable remedy for HEARTBUEN and ACIDITY, 
although it is such a common and distressing complaint, and 1 am very glad 
to know of such « speedy remedy.” 

“ Thank you for the trial box of Absorbent Lozenges, I consider you great! 
underrate them in your advertisements, and also under-advertise them. i 
have vot felt anything of HEARTBURN since before Christinas. and now feel 
better than | have done for 20 years.” 

“ The Lozenges relieved me of that FULNESS and PAIN IN THE STOMACH 
which I used to get after meals, and | can safely recommend them to any one 
who has to take # hurried mid-day meal.” 


boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 /-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


Of the jozenges will Le sept on application. Meution this journal. and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, Londen, W.1. 

BY SPECIAL UDENT’S WATCHES 4NO CLOCKS 

j ibree granu prizes aod Gola Medal, ¢ ranou- iri oh 
APPOINTMENT hahibition ihe only Grand Prize awarded to a 
british Firm for Watches, ( locks, and Chronometers, 
The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
Kegulaters, (hronographs, and Ships’ Compassca, 


NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
EK. DENT and Cw, Ltd, 


| Makers of tae Great Veet uineater Clock, Big teu, 


| €) STRAND, W.C. 2 er 4 KOVAL EXCHANGE, EG. 3. 


TO THE KING. 








INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Officers, Sportsmen and Civilians taking up appointments in India, 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain full particulars ag 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate, 


Write for patterns and estimates, 
mentioning nature of appointment, 


White and Khaki Drill Clothing, Solaro Sunproof Shirting and 
Suitings, India Gauze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cases, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfitters by Appointment to H.M. the King 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 


es 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W.1 


BEG RESPECTFULLY T® STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED To 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLALN ayp 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETO. 








A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death RiskP 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 





A PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION 
will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9th, at 8 p.m., at the QUEEN'S HALL, when 
Mr. ISRAEL COHEN, recently returned from his investigation of the 
POGROMS IN POLAND, 
will deliver his Report. 
The Right Hon. LORD PARMOOR wil! preside, 
Doors open at 7.30 p.m. For reserved seat (free) apply to The SECRETARY, 
English Zioni*t Federation, 69 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 3. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED. 


ING ALFRED'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WANTAGE. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER, to 

enter upon his duties at the beginning of the summer term if possible. The 

School is an endowed 5 dary Sch recognized by the Board of Education, 
The present number of pupils is 99, ef whan 51 are riers, 

Salary, £170 annum, and Capitation Fee of £3 on each pupil, together with 
heuse and free of rent, rates and taxes, profits op boarders, and an allow- 
ance for heating, lighting and cleauing. 

Candidates must not be over 40 years of age, and must be graduate (Honours 
preferred) of a University in tre United Kingdom. 

Applications, mpanies by one copy of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, must be made upon the special nn, which is to be obtained from and 
returned to the un . from whoin furtter particulars may be obtained, not 
later than the first on April léth. 

Canvassing, directly or ectly, will disqualify a candidate. 


\ ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Wanted, in September, TWO RESIDENT MISTRESSES of METHOD. 
Que for teachers of older children; the other, who wil! also be required to take 
Hand Work, for teachers of infants. Expertence essential. Teaching Diploma 
and Degree desirable. Commencing salary, £140 to £150.—Apply at once to 
the Rev. THE PRINCIPAL. 


\ ARRINGTON TRAINING OOLLEGE. 

Wanted, in September, 8 LADY VICE-PRAINCIPAL. Must be @ 
Graduate and a Member of the Chureb of England.—Apply, at once, to ths 
Rev. THE PRINCIPAL, 


4 ber LADIBS’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE of the NAVY 

LBAGU KE wish to obtain a post fora LADY SECRETARY who has beca 
with them since 1914, and who thoroughly understands secretarial work and 
accounts, and whomw they can highly recommend for a position of trust.—Ap)ly 
THE SECRETALY, Ladias’ yong | Comittee of the Navy League, 56 
Queen Auve Street, Usveudish Square, W. 1. 


{HESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, NORTHWICH.—Wanted, 
May 6th (1) DRILL, GAMES any JUNIOR ENGLISH MISTRLos; 

(2) MIDDLE FORMS MISTRESS; usuai Knglisi Subjecta, History and Arith- 
metic er Mathematica, Latio and German. Lesideat posts.—Apply, stating 
experience, salary, to PRINCIPAL. 


























EAMINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GiRLS.— 

J ReQULIRD, in pa # SCIENCh MISTRESS to teach Botany, 
Liemestary Chemistry aud Physics. Degree and expecionce essential, salary trom 
£160, aceordiug vo qualifications. —Apply, giving ful) particulars and enclosing 
copias Of Luree testimonials, to the DIKkbACTOR OF bibl CATION, Avenue Koad, 
Leamington. Applications must be endorsed “ Science Mistress.” 


A DVERTISER (LADY), with exceptional experience in 
_ NEWSPAPER and LITERARY WORK geverally, is now at liberty and 
Ske KksS APPOINTMENT 
Efficient organizer, accustomed to collating matter for books and magaziucs, 
condensing, reviewing, sutinarizing, indexing aud similar work, 
Excellent references. 
L. DIXON, 195 Camden Road, N.W.1, 
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THE 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


JaoLe-Tre ASSOCIATE HEAD of the MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT (‘lay and evening work) wanted atthe HACKNEY INSTITUTE, 
Candidates should have « good Honours Degree or its equivalent, and have had 
experience In works and drawing office. Salary £400 a veur, rising to £500 by 

rly increments of €20. —Apply to EDUCATION OFFICER (T. t.), Education 


Vac, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped, addressed foolacap envelope 
nevessary). Form giving particulars will then be sent. Form must be returned 


on 10th April, 1919. Canvassing disqualifies, 
vo , JAMES BIRD 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WIGAN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





———— 


\ IGAN 


my Oe are invited for the following appolniments for next term, begin- 
8th :— 
- (ay KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. Experience in good Secondary 
Behool essential, 
(2) MISTRESS te teach principal'y Geography and Scripture and to 
assist with Secretarial work. 


Purther particulars and Scale of Salaries may be obtafned from the undersigned 
Appilcations, with coptes of three recent testimonials, to be returned not later 


April 7th. 
ag et GEO. H. MOCKLER, 


Education Office 
Kiog Street, Wigan, Director of Education, 


25th March, 1919. 
AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 





Wanted, in September, TWO SCIENCE MISTRESSES to help with Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Chemistry ; one to specialise in Botany and Zoology. Degree 
esseatial, Commencing minimum ealary £150, but experience taken into 
account, Annual tncrements,—Apply EDUCATION SECBETARY, County Hall, 
Cambridge. 

‘22nd March, 1918. 


por COLLEGES 





IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DURHAM. 


The Council of the Durham Colleges in the University of Durham invites 
applications for the position of LECTURER In FRENCH. The Lecturer will 
be required to enter upon his or her duties in October.—The terms and conditions 
of appointment may be had on application to the SECRETARY of the COUNCIL, 
Room 6, University Offices, Durham. 


JETTES OOLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST invite applications for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP, which will become vacant on the retirement of Dr. Heard on 
ist December oext. 

For particulars and information as to applications and testimonials apply 
to Mr. A. BR. O. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 


Governors, 
{OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLECE. 
Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 
The Education Committee tuvite applications for the following Staff Appoint- 
ment at the Hingley Training College. 
CANDIDATES FOR THE POST MUST BE WOMEN. 
LECTURER IN MUSIC.—Candhtates should hold a Diploma in Music, should 
he prepared to teach theory of Music and Singing with Tonie Sol-fa and Staff 
Notation, to prepare &tudents on the tines of the Muste ByHabus of the Certificate 
Examination, and te undertake the control ef the general musical life of the 
College. A knowledge of the produetton of the speaking voice is very desirable, 








Commencing saiary £200-£250, non-resident, according to qualifications and 
residence in College to be proviced If desired at a charge of £45 a year. 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary — 3ranch), County Hall, Waketield. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART, CAVENDISH STREET. 
post of Heal-Master of the seme IF School of Art, 
a large modern School of Art. 
A aalary of £750 per annum ts offered. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 


experience. A highly qualified and suecessful teacher might ultimately be 
placed on the grainate scale, which rises to a maximum of £8380. Roard and 

Last day for revetpt of applications, 28th April, 1919. 

Further particulars and forms of application te be obtained from the EDUCA- 
\ ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
4 

APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Education Committee of the City of Manchester invite applications for the 

The Committee require a man of good education, with high qualifications tn 
one of more branches of Art, combined with the ability to organize and develop 

Candidates must possess such qualifications as are required by the regulations 
of the Koard of Education, 

Full particulars of the appointment, and forins of application, may be obtained 
from the undersigned 

SPURLEY HEY, 
Director of Education. 


MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Wanted, as soon as poasible, a qualified TEACHER OF SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWRITING. BUSINESS PRACTICE, and BOOKKEEPING, The 
appointed candidate will he expeeted to teach half time at the Municipal Hizh 
School of Commerce and half thine at the Central High School for Girls. Com- 
mencing salary £150 per annum, together with such bonus as Js for the time 
in operation, 

Applications to be made at once to the undersigned. 

Education Offices, Deansgate, SPURLEY HEY, 

Manchester, Director of Education, 
26th March, 1919. 








G ENTLEMAN, married (37), seeks POSITION of TRUST 

as CONFIDENTIAL CLERK, or other responsible business appointment. 
Scholar Wellington College, Exhtbitioner Magdalen, Oxford: 10 years managing 
City office siint down by war. st resigned Army Pay Department after 4 years, 
Good orgaeizer, active and energetic, excellent references.—ADYV ERTISER, 
2 Edgar Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 


QT. PA 


FAUVUL’ S 
BROOK GREEN, 
The post of CHIEF HISTORY MISTRESS will be vacant in July. The 
initial ealary Is £280 a yea 


r 
Applications are invited, ands) 








GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


W. 6. 





ld be addressed to the HIGH-MISTRESS. 








\iay to take position of head of Stalif and full 
offer sound English 
stating qualifications and salary, 


| ARROGATE.—ViICE-PRINCIPAL for first-class Boarding- 
School for ‘Hirls required Lr 

eotrol during Principal's abs Candidates should 

ar History and o1 9 j Apply, 


to PRINCIPAL, Ehuwou!, Hurrozate. 





GQ HANGHATI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
WO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are ulred for this Sehool. Candidates 
should Le 25 to 33 years of age, unmarried ; Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge 
University preferred. They must hold Government. Certificates and Trained 
Teachers’ ~— he experienced teachers and disciplinarians, able to prepare 
Cambridge Local Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates, Pay, Taels 
250 per mensem without allowances, except participation in the Superannuation 
Fund and free medical attendance, under agreement for three years, with inerease 
of pay if agreement is renewed. At an average rate of @xehange Taels 250 
_— he ae ey is Hable to fluctuation, First-class passage is pro- 

ded and half-pay during vovage.—PFurther particulars and a tion 
may be obtained of the Council's Agents, “ _ = 
JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Shanghai Munic’ > 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, EC. 3. and tdiearuel 


I IPON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors of the above-named achool intend to proceed to the appointment 
of a Head-Master, to begin duties in September aext. Candidates must bold a 
degree, preferably In Honours, of a University in the United Kingdem. Salary 
£450, rising by annual tnerements of £25 to £600, together with a house free of 
rent, rates and taxes. The Head-Master’s House has secommedatien. for 50 
boarders, At present there are 30 boarders at the School. Further particulars 
will be supplied on applieation, 

Applications should be made upon forms which may be had of the undersigned, 
to whom they should be returned, together with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, so as to reach him not later than the 23rd April, 1919, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification, 

CHAS. D. 8PROU 


8kell Villa, Ripon. Clerk to the a 








TO EMPLOYERS. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 


EMPLOYMENT OF EX-SOLDIERS 
has a large number of DESERVING MEN on tts books, 
anxiously WAITING EMPLOYMENT. 


yas N 


HELP these men by applying :— 
SECRETARY, 119 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


Tel.: 38671 Victoria, No Feea 





Wwarxt ED, in May. good ENGLISH MISTRESS for Girls’ 
boardiag-school. Bedd salary to certificated teneher. Must be Chureh- 
woman.— Box 904, the Spectatur, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 


| Oh A WOMEN’S [INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

Information can be obtained on al) matters relating to openings for University 

women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods, Matha,), Secretary. 











&e. 


ES ee 





LEGTURES, 
F . Vsletaiettadicctieaied = 
‘ .ECTURES in FRENCH on 


I 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, the ARTS, POLITICS, and ECONOMICS 
by EMINENT FRENCHMEN. 


SOCTETY. 


CONCERTS and CAUSERIR6 on MUSIC. 
A READING-ROOM with all French newspapers and periodicals and a 
LIBRARY with recent French books open to membera, 


Refreshmenta served. Telephone 


Particulars may be obtained on applieation to 
The HON. SECRETARIES, SCALA HOUSE, TOTTENHAM STREET, W. 1 


(Goodge Street Tube Station). 
Sealy COLLEGE, 
Patron : 


UEEN ALEXANDRA, 





LONDON, 


Her Majesty 


Visdor; The Lerd BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal; JOSEPH EDWARDS M.A, 
THE SUMMER TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, MAY ist. 


The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advaneed Studenta, as well 
2s a GENKRAL EDUCATION for younger STUDENTS. A Course of 
Training has also been arranged for Higher Secretarial Work. Special 
teaching ean he arranged for Stndenta desiring to resume their studies which 
have heen interru by their work in connection with the War, 

For particulars of the ‘ollege, as weil as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Misa M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warten, Miss C. E, 
LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W. 1, from whom tnfermation may also 
be obtained aa to the College Boarding-House in which Stadenta may reside. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TRACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Tratning College for Secondary Teachers, Principal: Miss 11 AH. WOOD, MLA 
(London), Litt.D. (Dubita); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. A 
residential College providtng s year’s profeasiona! training for secondary teachers. 
The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory 
and Practice) and for he ‘eachers’ —. of London University, Ample 
opportunity {is given for practice tn teaching Scienec, Languages, Mathematics, 
and other subjects in schools In Cambridg . Stadents are admitted In January 
aod in September, Fees 40 guineas and 70 guineas, 
Partienlars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtatned en application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


rFXYHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN. M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. Majorthe Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, SLP. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. Tho Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


inci 
Miss H. C. Rheexm 
Vice-Priucipal 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm), 

The College was opened in 1835, and was the first of ite kid io Bngland, 
Stndenta are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physica, Education om Ling's 
Kwedish System. The Course extends over twe years. It includes the stady of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Etueation, the Theory and Practiveof Gymnas 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing aad doer Gamea Students 
practise teaching in schools tn the neighbourhood Ths College stands tx its own 
grounds of 15 aeres in a beautiful aad healthy locality close te Dartfoml Heath. 
The Course begiusin October.-—Further particulars on application to SEORETABY, 
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be 1 EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, C€ ‘OLET G AR. 
i DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C, G 
Montefiore, M.A, ; Sec,: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A,—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund id apply to the Principal, Miss BE. LAWRENCE. 


G's SWE DISH SYSTEM. i 
rVHE BEDFORD. “PHY: SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Princlipal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e.—For prospectus ap ply Secretary. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 











FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensivo ran glass- 
Louses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B, Sc, Notable Succosses ia Examinations, Beekeeping, 


cous apply PRINCIP ALS. 
ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training : “vegetable, 


fruit, and flower growing. Month orterm, Healthy outdoor life, from 60 
gns, perann, Summer Term begins 28th April, 1919. Students prepared for R.H.S 
examination.—Ilus, prospectus of ERIDLEY-PEAKE, U dimore, nr, Rye >, Busse x 


GIRLS’ SCHOO. * AND COLLEGES. 


CEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A,, Lond, (Girton Collegs).—First-rate 
lally built for a School. Largs Playing - om 


Marketing, Fruit- “preserving. —For illustrated prospe: 





( 


Modern Education, Premises » 


and Rink, Lacrosse, ssc, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swim ming, &e, 

S VT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
a ctus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 

Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 

MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 





Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somervills College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


2 oY AL SCHOOL for oaks -— ais RS of OFFICE 


THRED ENTRANCE SCHOLL URSHIPS of the value of £29 a year, each 
tenable as long as tho girl remains in the schoo!, are offered for competition 
in July, 1919, 

Candidates must be between 10 and 13 years of age, and the daughters of 
Regular Officers helding or who have held permanent Commissions in the Army. 

Candidates and rates of payment must be approved by the Committee before 
they can enter for the Scholarship. For information as to acceptance apply 
THE SECRETARY, Royal School, 25 Haymarket, 8.W. 1. 

Further particulars with regard to the Examination maay be obtained, afte 

approval | on applie: tion to the 1 ADY PRINC IPAL, Royal School, Bath. 


rIYHE GRANGE, BUI XTON. - School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general education, wit great attention to health, 
Tider girls may specialize in Art, Music, L iterature, or Languages. New Domestio 
Sclence branch for girls over 18.’ Tennis Courts and field for Hoc key and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exama. *rincipal, Miss L. c. DODD. 


SCHOOL, 


and ends on Tuesday, 
MOLR, 


28 of } ihe 


HINDHEAD. 
April 15th, 


INGHOLT 
Easter Term began on Tucsday, January 2ist, 
Prospectus on ap plication to Mis MACRAE 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, : 
HL H F I EL D 
OXHEY LANDE, WATFORD. 
Principal —Miss WALLIS, 
Private Res! dential School for Girl, Tele.: “ Ws tfort _ 616. = 
ui r EATHERLE Y, INVERNESS.—BOARDING ‘and DAY 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Head-Mistres?; Miss MURRAY, Full Degree 
Course Certificate, St. Huzh's College, Oxford, Assisted by a hiz thly-qualitied 
and experienced Staff and a trained Lady Housckeeper-Matron, Sound educa- 
ton on modern lines, Preparation for University and other examinations, 
Jt mior Department under qualified Mistress, Beautiful situation and extensive 
rounds, Special attention paid to health and well-being of pupils—Prospectus 
ie Miss MURRAY, He atherle y, Invernees, 
{LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
/ LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principala: Miss STONE (Camb, Nat’. Sc. Trip., Parts I., U., Newnham College) 
ond Miss SPACK MAN, B.A. Lond., Hons, Eng. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEG E, CHANNEL 
° Thorough modern education at s moderate cost for girls up tothe ag: of Ly, 
spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good plavinggrounds, Healt! ly 
situation ; very sultable for a He ate girls,— —For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistress, 
{ROWBOROU GH, SUSSEX. — “ PINEHURST.” 
/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS,—Housze in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Princips!—Miss H. T, NEILL, M.A, (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Cam).), assisted by 
Miss M. ME NNELL (trained by Mme. Ostert rg).~ Prospectus on ap plication, 
S Il. LEONARDS sc ‘HOOL, ST. ANDREW S, FIF E. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £60, tenable for 
four years at the above school, will be awarded on the result of an Examination 
:o be held in May, Candide ates must be between 13 and 15 on Septe inber Lith 
1919, Preference will be given to the daughters of professional men and of 
officers Ia H.M. Service.—Applications 7 r admission tothe Examination should 
be addressed to the HE AD- SUSTRE Ss. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 

tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents shou!d write for this book, 

which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth, —(Publication 
— ), GIEVES, Ltd., “* Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
IN CADETS FOR THE B.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £30 per annum, Early 

pplications should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEY Vv! ifT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buik lings, F.C. 
1 ALVERN COLLEGR.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN. \. 
a TION, June 3rd, 4th, and Sth, One or two of £87, five or more of £59, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) perann, Faber Exhibition gf £12, for one 
year, awarded tothe boy who does best in examination, Exhibitions, $25 to £12 
per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well but fai ‘to obtain a Se holarsm,. 
—flor full particulars of these and of certain valuable War Exhibitions 
(awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSA, 





ISLANDS.— 


] OOTHAM SCHOOL, 

Under the Management of a Committee of the Society of Friends. 
Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to tl 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the L niversity of Cambridge in School Manag “ 
ment and Method), ot 
Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Tntermediat 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Exan rinatic : 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1918). a, 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the 
Bootham School, York. 
ELSTREE, 


A LDENHL AM SCHOOL, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1919, 


YORK, 





HEAD-MASTER 





near HERTS. 





An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June Sth and 6th, 1919. tos 
EIGHT or NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six Junior Platt of ¢ 30, ‘a i 
two or three (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys unde rl 
on May Ist, Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Se holarsh on 
are tenable together. Further particulers may be had from Rev, A. H. COOKE, 





Se.D., Head Ma iste r. as net 

‘Y EDBERGH SC HOO Reape 
» TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, Vala “" 
£80 to £25, are offered for competition, Examination on May 20th and 2 


in LONDON and SEDBERGH,—For details apply to the BURSAR, Sedbey — 
School, Sedbergh, Yorks, 


QYUTION VALENCE SCHOOL ‘(founded 1576). —Motor fr m 
kK Maidstone, Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; eituation ideal; 400 it, 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—-Full particulars from Rey, 
HOLDGATE, M.A,; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


{LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, 
Language, Natural Scicnce, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, 
£25 to £100 a year. Examination in June, ‘Thero are also several 
Exhibitions" of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
College, Bristol. 
] RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOL ARSHIPS varying 
in — ae £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HLAD- 
rER 


MAS’ 
SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 


High ground, overlooking City, 


St “EDMUNDS SC 
—— Junior school, 





above sea wit h 
W. W, 


Modern 
Value from 
“ War 
Cliftoa 








Fine healthy situation. 
, = acres of playing fields, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 

_ For prospectus write to Rev, W. F, BU RNSIDF, M.A., Head-Master, 


/ BINGDON SC HOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educati 

p Highly qualified staff, Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimuning, Rowing, O.1.C, Fees, £5 
Entrance Scholarships July.— -Apply W. M, GRU NDY, M.A,, Head-Master 

YHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

) SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th, and 29th 

At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £90 to £2 0, and £ 

HOUSE ny of EXHIBITIONS, will be offered to candidates wix 

not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, inc 


On, 









Hey» 


JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per avaum, with pr 
ence for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also ARMY aut 
OLD CHEL TONIAN, Some nominations for sons of the Clergy, value § 
perannum, may also be given, —Apply tothe BU RSAR, The College, Cheitent 
A D F I E * D 0 O LL E G E.- 
.. EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and } XHIT , 
TLONS open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1919, will be held on May 27th 


and 28th, at Bradfield, 

The following will be offered :— 

Three Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one Exhibition of 60 Guineas, one Exhi 
of 50 Guineas, three to six Exhibitions of 30 to 20 Guineas. 

Entry Forms can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, ld College, 
Berks. 


Ix ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 349 feet ab 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Speclal ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H,. V. PLUM, M.A 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Bradfi 








RB RNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr. P. HW. 1. EVANS, MA, 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDITURST 18, 


UNIVERSITIES 14. 
Bourt nemouth, 


INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, 
Apply Stirling Ifouse, Manor Road, 





Qt AMMERING.—Phenomenal advance in treatment by 
ho SPECIALIST engaged at Christ’s Hospital and other Public Schools 
Residence not mnecessary,—Particulars, Mr. MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, 


London. W._ 
{OACHING.—Students prepared ‘for Matric. Lond. and all 
/ higher Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A, BENDIXON, B.A 
(Lond.), Miss V. H. WATLING, B.A, (Lond.), ‘Special opportunities for Freaci 
Conversation.—154 Baker Street, Ww. 1, Mayfair 3797. 


Bora 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DE 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES 
NECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 





EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 








INSTITUTION, 


FI- 


AND 


Yor part! _— and terms apply to Hf. HOWARD, Secretary, 


i.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate fill, E.C. 4, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, ao. 
YHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journa!- 


| 


=| 1 





| istic and Secretaria ul work, a ourse from any date, Excellent intro dy uctions gi 
- nies ad os sonar aad 
| HANGE.OF ADDRES om 
PEWRITING.— Miss RUTH M. SP EAKMAN, Twelve 
| 


T.N, Ge 


1 6179. 
id during 6 yt 


T 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W Cc, 2 (Ground Floer), 
| Fypewrlting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abre 


| pots sideuce in Paris —University certificate), 








ita 
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YNXNGLISH and FRENCH MSS. TYPED by experi mr 
y educated typist. Best work. 
: 14 PARK ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 14, 


UTHORS’ MSS. PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly 
typed by expericneed typist from 10d, per 1,000 words,— Mrs. BROOKER, 
te tuckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(; HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will ba given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, —. AND ©CO,, 

wkville Street, Piceadilly, W. Tel, Regent 4925, 
SSI8T ANT MISTRE: SSES DEPARTMENT, 

A' The Firm invites applications from qualifte4 ladies who 
~ are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
jn Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familles, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


QcHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
1 


TUTORS. 


GIRLS 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Mesars, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
<(HOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free o 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWOR T IY INFORMATION, 

the age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

1 &J, PA TON. Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 


Telerhone : aaa Central. 





(CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
s respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes | 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
. requirements (age Of pupils, locality preierred, range 


, a of fees, &c.) to 
rAYUTORS. Messts, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Of ecs—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1.  Telephone—1136 Museum 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

7 OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 RLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 

College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Assoclation, Association of Assistant- 

Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Auency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 

work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calcu- 

lated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Registrar—Miss ALICK M. FOUNTAIN, 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
| ARTMOOR. — BOARDING LN PRIVATE HOUSE. — 


Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, etore to moor, Shady and sheltered 
wr Motor, Separate tables, Private Sitting-room 


garden, Croquet Lawn, Stabling 
Middlecott, Isington, S. Devon, ‘Tel. : 


if required,—Apply “I, CANTAB,” 
® Havtor ferms absolutely inclusive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PQUITABL E REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED, (Established 1835.) C: apital (paid up), £500,000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and | GRANTS LOANS 

thereon 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Placs, Strand, W.C, 2. 

\ TAR MEMORIALS.—Government mepachenants, Munici- 
palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 
oi FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of cither Mural or Monumental character, 
J, W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 
Founders, Frome, Somereect, London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Street, 

strand, W.C. 2. 
\ TAR MEMORIALS, in BRONZE and ALLIED METALS, 

. Birmingham. E xpe rt advice, 

| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 
cribing the residences, &c., of tumerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenica, 
Invaliis, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c.,Aszocn., Lte 1 220 raven St. ‘Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 


AND-PROPELLED TRICYCLES.—FEazy, speedy, safe, 

and comfortable, Handsome machines, Also Hand-Propelled Side Cars 

attached to any bic yele. Special terms to wounded soldiers, State require- 
ments, EMPIRE TRICYCLE CO., BANBURY 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valuo 
i assured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted parca: 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
Or Otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S CANN & OD,, 694 Mark *t St.cet, Manchester, Estd. 1859, 


()-2 ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to reccive full value shou'd apply to the actual manufac‘urers, 
Messrs, BROW NING, instead of t« pproven ‘albuyers, Ifforwarded by post, valu» 
rreturn or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxtord Street, London. Estd, 100 years, 


( {OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, 
Supptied by order to the Royal Houschold, Used in War Hospitais, Tins Ls, 6d., 
“HOW ARTHS, 47 71 Cc rookes smoore Roa ad. Sheffield, 


by TONKS LTD.. Moseley Street 


<8. @d., 58,, post free. « 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. 


Earn While You Learn. 


” will tell you how, 


Tle free booklet “ How to Make Money with your Pen 
With much interesting information it gives particulars of Practical Correspondence 
Courses by qualified and experienced Directors, 
FICTION Cours “a ee oe a ae 
NEWS Course " oe 3 § 
Inclusive fee for both Course: . £3 8 0 
Yor the se amazingly low fees Students are give ne xpert instruction in everything 
Cesential to success, Work is criticised constructively, suitable Mss, are placed 
lor publication at highest rates and Cash i: paid imme dinte Jy ov acceptance 





Under the instruction given many beginners have succeeded in Sotahen Mone 


While Learning: some even during th ir Courae receiving the highest saben paid 
in Journalism (£3 3 0 for 500 words In the Daily Mail), No Course of Instruction, 
however high the fee charged for it, can give a more satisfactory result, 


01 of the many successful Students writ 
“ T have to thank you for ng order for a series of articles obtained for me from 
! 





Maditor of Lloyds Magazine I] have found the Correspondence Course Lessons 
exceedingly valuable, and - ive earned by writing since i began them very much 
more than the fee 1 paid yo mgt Ss. W. M. 


Seteecne For Free Booklet, write to 
LDITORIAL,” Literary Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 
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Captain Bruce ‘Bairnsfather 













writes ;—“I greatly appreciate your ‘ De Reszke" American Cigarettes. I never 
smoke anything but Virginia cigarettes myself,endI think your s very goodindeed,”” 


gies Marie Lohr writ-s : 

S not sm Re mu h harsalt, but her {ri er is 
and members of her company smoked the ‘De 
Reske’ Cigarettes with the greatest apprecia- 
tiono their flavour,’ 


sa Madame Ada Crossley writes :—“ This gentle 
O ‘smoke’ Lfind both stumulating and soothing 
‘ 


Miss Marie Lor 
i 





to the throat.” 


LEASURE comes with quality — not 
quantity. Thus if you enjoy a good cigar. 
ette, take the advice of pro »ple who know 


and put “De Reszkes” to the test, They are 
Sure to satisfy you. 


* DeReszke’ 


Austot# CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and 
Overseas, also Tobacconists and Stores. 














Merit. | 


In the use of Fountain Pens as in every- 


merit tells, and that is why 
” has for a quarter of a 
users every year. 


thing else, 
the “ SwAN 
century gained more 
There are other Fountain Pens, good 
and otherwise, but when you buy a 
* Swan ” you know you have a guarantce 
of excellence in workmanship, perfection 
of detail and absolute reliability which 
: has been the consistent keynote of 
“Swan ”’? manufacture for a generation. 
: SOLD EVERYWHERE BY 

: STATIONERS & JEWELLERS. 


Prices from 106 & 12/6. 


"SWAN PER 


Jllustvated Catalogue ost free. 


MABIE TODD & CO., 1.td., 
rg and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Manchester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, ete 














THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 


LITERARY AND ART AGENTS, PARLIAMENTARY, 
TRANSLATING AND TYPEWRITING BUREAU, 

mgr AGENCY, 

THORS’ MSS. of NOVELS. SHORT STORIES, PLAYS, ARTICLES, 
4 ised upon and place i with Editors and Publishers, ARTICLES syudi- 
cated, Estimates given for printing and publishing works, 

Anr AGENCY. 

Artist ILLUSTRATIVE ca K in colour and black-and-white 
POSTERS, COVER DESIG , PRESS and COMMERCIAL pur , 
handled, 

PARLIAMENTARY BUREAT. 
PRECIS and DOSSIERS ¢ 
for SPEECHES prepared STENOGRAPHERS atten 
of Commons and else where, 

Resvancnh WoRK SxcTION, 


ul subjects and NOTES 


if matter on all politi 
i clients at I 


RESEARCH WORK and INDEXING don ith scrupulous care, Ph @. FS 
corrected for Press, BOOKS, = mee dey dhs te w, &c., obtained for 
Typed copies made of MSS, and BOOKS in British Museum, 


TRANSLATING BUREAU, 








here is a competent staff for handling all MSS. and literature in the - 

ing languages :—FRENCH, ITALIAN, 'SP ANISH, DANISH, DUTCH and 

GERMAN, and also certain dialects of INDIA. BOOKS in ti ibove 

Innguages can be translated into ish, and written and prepared for Pr 
TYPEWRITING BUREAU, 

Typewriting of all natures done, Clients may dictate at the offices, STEN 

GERAPHERS sent out, Every branch of SECRETARIAL WORK 

taken 

Estimates given on work being l, ; 

Address: The LONDON SECRETARIAT 23 mpton Stre Stranl, 


W.C.2, Telephone: Regent 1639, 
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A THANKOFFERING FOR PEACE 
WILL YOU SEND A GIFT TO 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES AND 
TRAINING SHIP ‘ ARETHUSA’? 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING :— 
(1) Old boys are serving in 120 British and Colonial 
Regiments. 
(2) 23,600 have entered the Royal Navy. 





(3) 6,500 have entered the Merchant Service. 
(4) Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


Chairman and Treasurer: ©, EE. MALDEN, Esq., MLA. 
Chairman of Arethusa Committees: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretarves: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND 
London Offices : 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 2. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


REGREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &c., &c., 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon, 
Ciiet Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1, 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 


CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, 


BRYANSTON STREET, W., CLOSE TO MARBLE ARCH, 
The TWO CONCLUDING SERVICES of the 
Lenten Series arranged by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


at the above Church 
(by kind permission of the Vicar and Churchwardens), 
will be held as foliows :— 
Tuesday, 8th April, at 3 p.m.—Preacher, Prebendary F. S. 
WEBSTER, Vicar of All 
Souls, Langham Place. 
15th April, at 3 p.m.—Preacher, The 

















Tuesday in Holy Week, 


Lord BISHOP OF 

LONDON. 
The Chureh is open al) day for prayer and meditation, and books of devotion 
will be found there. All friends are invited to attend these Services. and also if 
possible to mect the Chief and Headquart r Stat! at Church Army Headquarters 


near by at the close of each Service for discussion and tea, 








HELP 


the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


in its work for 


THE NATION’S CHILDREN. 
Present family -- 4,885 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ children ee 2,321 

Give them 

HAPPINESS IN THE PRESENT AND 

HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 


Gifts wratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, + ., evensed and made payable to a Waifs and Strays.’ ” 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Children in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 











Please send a donation to the Chairman, Lord Kinnaird. 
£12,000 raquired Annuaily from Voluntary sources. 






HAVAN 


of BRISTOL 


Established 1818 
ES ay 
K ip 1818, so ip 1919, Bensog's 
reputation for yi nh 
eboicest of Real eees Cleees Cie 
famous amongst discriminating pod 
remnant the country. 
Continuity of t, expert 
vision, = a determination to be satiafied 
with nothing but the best are the reasons 
why Beusons of Bristol have such 
large and satisfied clientele. 


A special selection of Real 
Allones are offered at 
118]- per 100, sive 5 : 


















yt for by con- 
noissears who lihe a 


BENSONS OF BRISTOL 
have supplies cf various degrees of Fine 
Bavana Cigars to suit every smoker's 
palate. 

Enquiries, stating some idea of price, 
strength and size required, will be dealt 
with promptly. 








BENSON’S Every cigar dene yn poor thor- 
—— ly mat 
GUARANTEE (oft ms hate enleyment. | y 








RICHARD E BENSON bing 




















Cig RC 
59, Broad pare 1 Bristol 























How many years ( 


w illaWaterman’s 
Ideal last ? 


The British Manager of 
Ingersoll Watch Company has 
had a Waterman’s Ideal in 
constant use for TWENTY 
YEARS xpects patna 
twenty years’ service from it. He 


the 














has equipped his entire London 7433 

office staff, numbering one hun- ie 
- ° y t= 

dred and twenty-five, with Water- ay 8 


man’s Ideals. 


If you want the Fountain Pen 
which gives perfect service, insist 
on 


Watérman’s 
[Ideal 
FountainPen 


The Ideal Gift for these ‘‘ Home from the War.” 


Three types: “ Self-Fiiling” recommended, 
and “Safety,” 15/- and up: | (“ Regular") at 17/6, with the 
wards; “ Regular,” 16/6 and | Security Cap, 
upwards, For Active Service, | Of Stationers and Jewellers 
} 
i 


Rt ( 








vo 


See also No. 74 


No. 44 (Safety), 20/- and No. 54 everywhere, Absolute satisfao- 


(Self-Filling), 20/, especially tion guaranteed, 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Aud 39 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, w. 1. 
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FOUR YEARS’ WORK 


An Account of the 
Progress of the 
Coal-Tar Chemical 
Industry in England 
during the War 


by LEVINSTEIN Ltd. 


N August, ror4, both Govern- 
ment and people in this country 
awoke suddenly to the import. 
ance of the dye industry. The 
lesson which chemists and 
educationists had been trying 
in vain for thirty years to teach 
came suddenly home. It was 
realised at last that the manu. 
facture of dyes was an industry of 
War importance, a “‘ Key ’’ industry 
—and almost a German monopoly. 
The lesson was to be learned in much 
greater detail in the months that 
followed, but it is not fully learned 
yet. 


In the most direct and simple 
sense, dye manufacture is a War 
Industry. Its products are not only 
a necessity of Naval and Military 
equipment ; they are among the 
first necessities. The first thing that 
goes to the making of a soldier is a 
uniform. It is hardly possible even 
to train men until they are got into 
uniform. The uniform makes a 
profound psychological difference to 
the men. Itis essential to discipline, 
self-respect, and corporate spirit. A 
regiment in civilian clothes would 
be and would feel as ridiculous as a 
ragged regiment. And as _ the 
woollen cloth of which a soldier’s or 
4 sailor’s uniform is made has to be 
dyed in the staple, before it is even 
spun into yarn, the supply of dyes 
is almost the first essential to mak- 
ing uniforms. As the war went on 
it was found that the need for dyes 
was not confined to the dyeing of 
uniforms and personal equipment. 
The development of the art of 
*‘ camouflage,’’ by means of which 
scores of thousands of casualties 
must have been averted, necessi- 
tated the use of enormous quan- 
tities of dyed materials of various 
kinds. 


Tue problem of extending and 
improving the range of dyes was one 
calling for urgent attention, and the 
key to that problem lay in the manu- 
facture of more intermediate pro- 
ducts, most of which had, prior to 
the war, been manufactured ex- 
clusively in Germany. It was 
largely in this monopoly of inter- 
mediate product manufacture that 
the overwhelming strength of the 
German dyestuff monopoly lay. 


Tue manufacture of these pro- 
ducts is almost invariably more 


difficult and complicated than the 
conversion of such products into 
dyes. The latter stage is generally 
accomplished in one or two opera- 
tions, whereas the former may in- 
volve six, eight, or even more differ- 
ent operations, upon each of which 
close study and extensive chemical 
experience must be brought to bear 
in order to achieve success. 


Sucu was the problem to be 
attacked. New processes required 
studying and working out, entirely 
new plant had to be designed 
and erected, and whilst the develop- 
ment of intermediate product manu- 
facture had to be pushed forward, 
the ultimate object of turning out 
dyestuffs had to be kept well in view. 
Progress has been realised in both 
directions, and the dyes which we 
are manufacturing to-day are made 
entirely from intermediate products 
produced in our own factories. 


One of the most important 
steps was taken when we acquired 
the German indigo factory at Elles- 
mere Port. Indigo, it should be ex- 
plained, is by far the most important 
and widely used coal-tar colour. 
Natural indigo was used thousands 
of years ago,'in civilisations long 
since extinct., Time, far from di- 
minishing its importance, has in- 
creased it. After the constitution of 
the colouring principle of natural 
indigo had been solved, and its syn- 
thesis from coal tar achieved, the 
manufacture of synthetic indigo had 
become a great German monopoly. 
The new patent laws of the country 
had compelled the Germans, much 
against their will, to erect an indigo 
factory in England. At the out- 
break of war this factory, along 
with other German undertakings, 
was placed in the hands of a Con- 
troller. {It was finally acquired by 
us, and within three months the 
plant had been putin repair again, the 
processes of manufacture of indigo 
with intermediates worked out, 
and the first batch of Indigo LL 
placed on the market. Since that 
time manufacture has been con- 
tinuous, and in quantity sufficient 
to meet home requirements. 


Berore the war the trend of 
recent progress lay in the direction 
of dyes of great fastness to light and 
washing. Indigo itself is a dyestuff 
not only of great beauty but of ex- 
cellent fastness. The discovery of 
its constitution led to the discovery 
of other indigoes, slightly modified, 
from the parent type, but all having 
the family qualities of beauty and 
fastness. These new indigoes or 
indigoid dyes, under the names of 
Durindone Blue, Durindone Red, 
&c., have been made in quantity 
at Manchester during the past year 
or so. They represent a very solid 
and substantial piece of reclaimed 
territory. But the demand for fast- 
ness was not satisfied with one group 
of fast dyes. The public ask not 


only for fastness but infinite variety, 
and as long as the public ask, the 
chemist will endeavour 


In 1901, a distinguished Alsatian 
chemist, René Bohn, discovered 
Indanthrene Blue, the first of a new 
series of dyestuffs of extreme fast- 
ness. The story of his discovery is a 
beautiful and fascinating example 
of scientific method, but it is too 
long to explain here. One might say 
that by combining the characteristic 
virtues of Turkey Red and the indigo 
vat, he had made a new kind of dye- 
stuff that had the fastness of the one 
added to the fastness of the other, 
Indanthrene Biue was quickly 
followed by a long series ot dyestuffs 
sharing the properties ot the parent 
type and distinguished by great 
beauty of shade. These dyestuffs 
were of a fastness approaching the 
absolute, and with their introduc- 
tion the whole course of trade in 
finer classes of textiles underwent a 
gradual change. For the first time 
the cloth manufacturer could offer 
a range of shades of guaranteed and 
unquestioned fastness. The problem 
of the manufacture of this difficult 
series was attacked, and several 
members of the series have been 
already placed on the market under 
the name of Duranthrene Colours. 
Others will become available in the 
near future 


Burt, it may be asked, if all this 
work has been done and the feunda- 
tion of the British dye industry laid 
80 well in these past four years, what 
more is required ? If the new 
structure is sound, it will hold its 
own against the fiercest German 
competition. Unfortunately, it is 
not quite so simple as that. The 
British dye industry is a stripling 
still compared with the giant com- 
binations in Germany. 


Tue capital of the combined 
German dye and chemical firms 
approaches £50,000,000. The capital 
invested in the British industry 
hardly reaches £5,000,000. There 
would be less anxiety as to the 
future were it not for the fact that 
dyestuffs are, or were, one of the 
only two world monopolies that 
Germany had. Of these two mono- 
pelies, one, that of Potash, is com- 
pletely broken as a result of the 
victory which restored the potash 
mines in Alsace to our French Allies. 
The other, although no longer an 
unchallenged monopoly, still re- 
mains a national danger to this 
country, since it is clear that a 
monopoly in dyestuffs, if it can be 
established, amounts to a strangie- 
hold on the great textile, leather, 
paper, paint, and other dye-using 
industries. If nothing were done to 
prevent it, the German colour works, 
by the use of their financial power, 
could put the renascent British in- 
dustry out of business in twelve 
months. It would be the obvious 
thing for them to do. It would not 
be commonsense for us to allow 
them to do it. 
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Invest Your 


Dividends 
in War Bonds 


(| HE more of your Capital you invest in 
War Bonds, the greater your security 1 
the future. War Bonds cannot “ pass theic 

dividend,” cannot reduce it. 





War Bonds are more than an investment; they 
are an insurance. Your income ts safe, and 
when, five or ten years hence, the Bonds are 
redeemed, you will not have to face that shrink- 
age of capital of which so many disastrous 
instances have come within your notice. 
You will get more than your money back. 


Think ahead for your children, for your depen- 
dents, for your own old age. Put your money 
outside risk. Invest your dividends in War 


Bonds. 





NATIONAL 


Wat pends 


Repayment and Interest 
guaranteed by the State. 





On sale at all - anks and Money Order Post Office a at have the chotes 
between 5 per cent. Bonds tssued at £100 and r le able in 102 4 at £102; 
or 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1929 at £103; 
or 4 per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at £101 ; 10: 


and repayable in 1929 at £100. 
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A Bible House in Jerusalem 


{ For many years past the Bible Society has had a depot 
in a rented building outside the walls of Jerusalem, which supplied 
the Scriptures in a score of languages to Missions working in 
Palestine, and to the multitudes of Jews, pilgrims and tourists 
who visited the Holy City. 


§] After war broke out with Turkey, those in charge of this | 
depot were forced early in 1915 to take reiuge in Egypt, and for 
nearly three years the Society had no certain news of the welfare 
of the building and the work. 





{ 
€ The depot, however, did not remain closed and deserted. 
An aged American resident in Jerusalem took up his abode there, | 
sleeping behind the counter, guarding the books, and holding 
out bravely amid many hardships for thirty-four months until 

General Allenby’s conquest. 


© A British Officer writes : ‘‘ When I entered Jerusalem with 
the first British troops in December, 1917, I was met by a quaint 
old man, seventy years of age, who told me he represented the 
Bible Society, and presented me with a beautiful copy of the 


Scriptures.” 
q It is this veteran's hope and prayer that the Society shal] 


possess in Jerusalem its own Bible House, a building not 
unworthy of the associations of the Holy City. 


€ The Committee of the Bible Society share this hope, and 
vigorous steps have already been taken to secure the most suitable 
site, and to erect a Bible House which will be in keeping with 
its surroundings. 

© For this purpose special gifts have already been offered, 


some of them marked by real sacrifice, and others linked with 
the memory of kinsmen who have fallen in the war. 


© Send a contribution to the Secretaries, British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 











Tobacco 


For individuality of character this favourite 
smoking-mixture stands alone... 


“ King’s Head” is similar but stronger | 
Both are sold everywhere | 
l-oz packets lid. Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/10 | 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


2 ior O21 1420 


Boxes of 50 2/24A—100 4/3 


Stepkea Mitc! £ Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britatn 
an 4 ie and ‘Ltde 3 36 St. Andrew Sauare. Gla Linn es | 











| Donations and ~ of 





Hall Marks 


A gold or silver object may be made of genuine metal, 
but without the hall mark it is impossible for all 
men to know it. 


The official hall mark stamped upon gold and silver 
articles attests their purity, and the maker's mark 
attests their authenticity, greatly enhancing their 
market value. ‘i 


A SALE ROOM INCIDENT 


In a West End Sale Room on the 17th ult. a pair of silver 
sauce-boats were sold by Mr. W. E. Hurcomb for £556 17s. 6d. 
The intrinsic value of the silver as bullion was not more 
than about £7, but they bore the maker's mark. 


This made a difference of £550 in value in favour of the Church 
Missionary Society, to whom the owner, a lady, gave the 
proceeds of the sale. 


ARE YOU HALL-MARKED ? 


There are many precious passages of Scripture indicating the 
hall marks of the Christian life. 

“ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples 
indicates the hall mark of Christian discipleship 
“if ye have love one to another.” 

The hall mark in the Christian life is of enormous value. 


There are many people in the world whose lives are worthy and 
conduct good, but who do not bear the mark. The Saviour 
bore it : ‘‘ Hereby know we Love, because He laid down His 
life for us.” 

We may all bear it : “ And we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren. But whoso hath the world’s goods and beholdeth 


his brother in need, and shutteth up compassion from 
him——~” he has no hall mark. 


Has not many a Christian hoy died upon the battlefield, that we 
might have victory and peace, bearing Cod’s hall mark 
upon his soul ? 


Will YOU have your market value enhanced and your life a 


hundredfold increased in fruitfulness by taking the mark ? 


A PERSONAL APPEAL 


The CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY appeals to everyone 
* whoso hath the world’s goods,” to have his wealth stamped 
to-day with the Maker’s mark, 


The Society appeals to those who have not the world’s goods, 
but are blessed with spiritual gifts, to adventure thei- lives 
in the mission field. 


The C.M.S. Thankofering Fund for God's Gifts of Victory and 
Peace consists of these return gifts to God. 


ice should Le addressed to 


ecretary, 


CHURCH 1 MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, London, F.C. 4. 


(The cost of this adverlisement has been met by a few friends.) 
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STEWART AND M‘DONALD (LIMITED) 


The annnal general mecting of Stewart and M‘Donald 
(Limited) was held on March 27th, in the Merchants’ Hall, 30 
George Square, Glasgow. Sir Andrew H. Pettigrew, chairman 
of the board of directors, presided. Following the reading of 
the minutes and the auditors’ certificate, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 15, 1918, said:—It is a 
great pleasure to me to oceupy the chair at the first annual 
meeting of the shareholders of Stewart and M‘Donald (Limited) 
since it became a public company, and that pleasure is con- 
siderably enhanced by the nature of the report and balanee- 
sheet which I have to submit for your approval. The directors’ 
report and accounts have been in your hands since 17th inst., 
and with your approval we will hold them as read. In the 
first place, however, let me say that I and my fellow-directors 
are proud to be associated in this capacity with a firm with 
such a record. It is known to most of you that for a short 
period it rather fell behind in the race, but back and behind 
that its history ranks with those of the most progressive 
houses in the country, and its honour remains absolutely uan- 
sullied. I can safely say that no name is better known in 
Great Britain or I think more creditably known to-day than 
the name of Stewart and M‘*Donald (Limited), and that is a con- 
siderable thing to say. We hope not only to maintain but to 
enhance both the reputation and the trade of the concern. It 
is now, we think, most excellently organised, although through 
the exigencies of the war period still short of our ideals, but 
our attitude to it is that there can never be any rest in the 
future for us, that we must go on seeking for progress and 
making it every month and year in the years to come. The 
competition of brains in our class of business never was 
keener, and, I believe, the possibilities of excelling never so 


great. 
A RECORD TRADE. 

Turning to the balance-sheet and report, the directors 
thought it fit to state the position of the company at length 
because of the change that had taken place in its nature during 
the year. The position has been set forth most clearly, and I 
claim that those responsible have every reason to congratulate 
themselves on the year’s results, the net profit after providing 
for excess profits duty being £73,355 8s. 3d. The trade done has 
been by far the biggest in the history of the firm. It does not 
do, I am well aware, to flatter oneself or one’s concern too 
much on big figures at present because of the high values 
ruling, but even discounting these there is much room for 
satisfaction. The directors, it will be observed from the 
aecounts, could have paid a substantial Ordinary dividend, but 
they considered that the best interests of the company would 
be served by passing it this year. The stocks, although no 
greater in bulk than in pre-war times, are now at least 
double in value. The sundry debtors have reached a very large 
figure. Both of these large items make it clear that the 
handling of business to-day involves the need of large capital. 
On the other hand, some manufacturers have not been slow to 
take advantage of the position and tighten credit wherever 
they could, a policy which the whclesale could not unfortu- 
nately hand on with the same precision to their customers. 
It is certain that high prices will continue to rule for many 
a day to come, although there may be some fluctuation in 
values, and our opinion is that it would be more profitable 
for our Ordinary shareholders in the end to have any eum 
that might have been paid them as dividend carried forward, 
with Income-tax paid, earning money for them during the 
coming twelve months. Altogether, in view of that considera- 
tion and the uncertainties of the immediate future, your direc- 
tors have pursued a very conservative policy in many direc- 
tiona, and any interregnum of depression or difficulty that 
may arise they look forward to meeting with confidence. 
Beyond the immediate future, may I say that if labour troubles 
become settled and workers settle down in earnest to do their 
best, in my view there is a bright prospect before Great Britain 
and her trade? She has gained for herself by her heroic 
action during this war a greater place. than ever in the esteem 
of the world, and if we deserve it it can only be a truism to say 
that much of that will crystallise into trade. During the war 
also the country’s facilities for output have enormously in- 
creased. Women labour has done wonders, and is available to 
an extent never dreamt of before. New machinery and appli- 
ances have been invented, new chemical triumphs achieved, 
new applications for raw materials discovered. e idea of re- 
petition work and machines for the same in inducing an enor- 
mous output at a low but yet remunerative level of cost has 
been accomplished with great success. The imagination of 
those responsible for business and trade has heen awakened, 
and the results of enterprise and achievement have been 
enjoyed by all these to an extent undreamt of five years ago. 


A BRIGHT FUTURE. 

With this advantageous commercial position, and with the 
world starving for immediate needs and awakened to ever- 
increasing needs, there should he years of prosperity for our 
old land ahead of us. That the drapery and allied trades will 
enjoy their share of it is to my mind absolutely certain, as an 
improved condition of the people will bring about as one of its 
first demands more taste and nore comfort in everything 
for personal wear and for house adornment, and in the supply 








a 
of these this trade of course takes the first place. I make these 
rather optimistic remarks to show you that in my view the 
future is bright, not only fur ourselves, but for all who work 
and do their best. I would like to acknowledge the ansistancg 
of the staff of Stewart and M‘Donald during what has been a 
trying period. They have supported our efforts with greap 
loyalty. I think that at the present time we have one of the 
most ambitious and capable stafis in the country, and we are 
improving all the time. Beyond what I have said, I do not 
think that any of the items in the bulance-sheet cal] for pay. 
ticular comment, but I may add that in my opinion the valua. 
tion of the assets is a thoroughly conservative one. I wil] be 
glad, of course, to answer any questions. With these fow 
remarks I have great pleasure in proposing the adoption of the 
directors’ report and accounts for the year to December 15 last 
which includes your approval of the payment of the dividend to 
the Preference shareholders for the two half-years ended 
June 15 and December 15, 1918. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. F. Stafford Clark and 
unanimously adopted. no questions heing asked 

The retiring directors, Mr. Robertson B. Stewart and Mr, 
Finlay Ramage, were re-elected, along with the auditors, 
Messrs. M‘Clelland, Ker and Co., C.A., and the proceedings con. 
cluded with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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COLLINS’ SPRING NOVELS. 
THE JERVAISE COMEDY 


By J. D. BERESFORD. 6s. net. 


‘Tt is very well told, with ingenuity and charm, with a sensitive and decisive 
touch on character and a steadily increasing luminousness 38, as the inner beauty of 
fine character is gradually unclosed.”—-The Times. 

a tn a word, here, adorned with Mr Beresford’s customary graces of styl 
and reflection. is an engaging tale.”"—Mourning Post. 


THE GRAFTONS 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 6s. net. 
[Second Impression, 
** As snecessful as before in conveyIng to us the pecuiiar charm of the English 
countryside and its social conditions,”"—Sunday Times 
“The Graftons ' is not only a wholesome and charming story, but a literary 
tonic,” Daily Express, 


WITHIN THE RIM 


By HENRY JAMES. Os. net. 


“Henry James’ win during the war bore wilness Lo the depth of his 
fecling, and Messrs, Collins are doing a service to his memory in collecting them into 
amemoriai volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SEEKERS 


By HUGH F. SPENDER. 6s. net. 


“The story may or may not convert seekers after spiritualistic kuowledgo 
into sceptics, but, more to tho point, it will appeal to the wide circle which enjoys 
@ thrilling story.”—Daily Graphic. 


READY APRIL 10. 6s. NET. 
MR. MISFORTUNATE By MARJORIE BOWEN. 


THE SKELETON KEY _ By BERNARD CAPES. 


With introduction by G. K, CnESTERTON, 


THE ADVENTURESS By ARTHUR B. REEVE. 
HIS DAUGHTER By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


W. COLLINS, SONS & = Ltd., 48 Pall mm S.W. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


NOVELS TO READ. 


Buy them or insist on your Library supplying them—they ave 
all in stock. 
Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD'S New Novel. 


THE HOUSE OF COURAGE. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

“It is full of real life shrewdly observed and most sympathetic- 
ally recorded, and from start to finish its eager human interest 
never abates, its swift and vital movement never falters. If 
such a sound and animated story fails to Secure a genuine 
success there must be something radically wrong with the 
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public _taste."-—Daily Telegraph. — 
jy DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON, Author of ‘“ Pointed 
Roofs,”’ “‘ Blackwater,” and ‘‘ Honeycomb.” Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


“If perfection has any pitches, the ‘ high’ pitch, to my sense, 
was not reached till now, when new phases of perception, of 
thought, and exquisite emotion have come into Miss Richardson's 


range.”"——Daily News. ee 4 a 
By M. FULTON. Crown a a 
‘A very remarkable book.”’-—Lady's Pictorial. | 


“An _exceedingly able novel.”"—Evening News. 


By ELIZABETH KIRBY. Crown Syo. 6s. nil 
Colonel ‘aeaae R LyNcu,in a four-page review in the February 
Book Monthy, says :—‘*‘ Little Miss Muffet ’ is a book of genius 


' 

and is greater than ‘ Jane Eyre.’ ”’ —_ ieee | 
THE SHEEPFOLD. | 

By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


iSecond Edition 
is a very remarkable piece of work.” 
Daily Telegraph 


** The She epfold ’ 


A PLAY: 


WAR Is WAR: 


sy WILLIAM ARCHER. 


or The Germans ion Belgium 


Crown 8vo. od. net. 


3s. 


~ 3 Henrietta Street, ‘Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


BROADWAY HOUSE LIS7 LIST 


ECONOMIC PHENOMENA 
BEFORE & AFTER WAR 


A Statistical Theory of Modern Wars. py, 
Stavko Secerov, Ph.D., M.S.C. (Econ.) Lond., 
I.S.S. 10s. Gd. net. 

A scientific inquiry into, and exposition of, the causes of 
Modern War, based on recent statistical data furnished by 
CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, POPULATION, As welfare 
inereases, the struggle, not for existence, but for the comforts 
of life, increases ; and the latter increase is more rapid than 
is the inercase of welfare. 


GERMANY IN DEFEAT: a Strategic Hisiory of the 
War. By Count De Souza. Vol. IV. With 20 Maps and 
Battle-Plans. 7s. 6d. net. 


PALESTINE OF THE JEWS: Past, Present, and 
Future. By Norman Bentwicu, Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force. With Appendix on The Redemption of Judaea, ani 
articles on Zhe British Advance to Jerusalem. Map, 

net. 





6s. 
HANDICRAFTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED. By 
It. J. Buck, M.D., and M. M. C, Buck. With 24 full-page 
Plates on art paper. 7s. 6d. net. 
A book of vital importance and practical helpfulness to all 
; interested in physically and mentally handicapped persons, as 
well as to the afflicted themselves, It includes a thorough 
system for teaching Weaving— Netting— Basketry— Chair-seating 
—- Bookbinding— Cement Work—Poltcry— Light Blacksmithing. 
LIBRARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. New Vols. 


MUSORGSKY: the Russian Musical Nationalist. 


M. D. Catyocoresst. 4s. 6d. net. 


By 


FRENCH MUSIC OF TO-DAY. By G. Jeanx-Avnny, 
translated by Epwin Evans. 4s. 6d. net. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES. Each 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BRITISH COAL TRADE. By Prof. H. 


Srantuy Jevons. 880 pp., with Maps and _ Iilustrations, 


INLAND TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 


By KE. A. Prarr. 544 pp., with Diagrams. 


BRITISH SHIPPING: its History, 
tion, and Importance. By Prof. A. W. 
676 pp., with Map and Diagrams. 
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(2) 


Organiza- 
KAURKCALDY. 
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ENGLISH RAILWAYS : 
Relation to the State. 
Maps. 8vo. 6d, 

** An admirable history of the relations between Parliament 
and the railways.’’— Economist. 


WHY DO WE DIE? an Essay in Thanatology. By 
Dr. J. E. Mercer, late Bishop of Tasmania. 4s. 6d. net. 
[ Th is day. 


PROOFS OF THE TRUTH OF SPIRITUALISM: 


Established by Personal Experiences, as well as by Spirit 


their Development and their 
By FE. Cleve tanp-Srevens, M.A. 
net, 
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Photographs and Psychographs. By Rev. Prof. Groncr 
Henstow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.8. With very many Iilus- 
trations of Spirit Visualizations, Drawings, etc. 6s, net. 


[This day. 
WHAT IS PSYCHO-ANALYSIS? By Dr. Isapor ll. 
Conrar. 3s. 6d. net. 


A clear and concise explanation of the aims and purposes 
Psycho-Analysis. A Bibliography is appended. 


Books by F. C. Consrarir, M.A. 
MYSELF, AND DREAMS. 6s. 6d. net. [ This day 
TELERGY (THE COMMUNION OF SOULS). 
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8s. 6d. net. 
(3) PERSONALITY AND TELEPATHY. 8s. 6d. net. 
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LIMITED, 
Lonvon, E.C. 
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Why Xy Memory Rarely Fails Ke 


and how the secret of a good memory 














































































may be learned in a single evening 


By DAVID M. ROTH, Inventor of the 


ROITH Memory Course 










































































































































NOTE: When we asked Mr. Roth to tell | The Standard Art Book C'o., Ltd., became} Men 1 n fro ll parts of 1} 
iu his own words, for publication, the re- interested in my work ie } ue! nd Wome rom & iY ni lhe 
markable story of the development of his | moontieilits C and saw the large j country have thanked me for having made 
system for the cure of bad memories, we | » » ies of my ourse us an element in | 1% so easy for them to acqu in infall ’ 
found him reluctant to talk about himself. their broad rogramine for personal » memory. As one nian said: 

When we reminded him that he could do efficiency and self-improvement. \ Sencar and yer , 

ped = 7 — Z _— hee a So it was my pleasure to join forces: with hand. Oui judgment 3 et the ae 

Fn = = og tetter memory with pos | bis great publishing house, and the Roth net te gy my. thie 6 — 2 lige 

sands who are studying his famous Memory emory Course, in seven simple lessons, was cs ie 6 sum 1 what we 

Course—he cordially agreed to our proposal. offered to the public at a price of 30s, yememet. 5 Gee 2 n my mind 

And here is his story :~ —" money in advance was to be asked, nes ther it i : gs bosesy 

a ] 1Y 
Fry members of a well-known club were Pel male on pen i. Course must sel a , a > 
seated in the banqueting hall of the ead Toraden th teak con tas I st hed the Roth 
Hotel Metropole. I was introduced to each As you have doubtless observed, ar pe itt a oe : 0 
member in turn, and each geve me his tele- | @xtensive advertising campaign was many fact bi ; ‘“ 
phone number and told me his occupation. launched by my publishers with announce 24 - e . 
An hour later, after they ed changed seats | Ments in all the leading periodicals of th And how true that is!) We say of elderly 
while my back was turned to them, I called country and in many leading newspapers. men thut the , s “ripe The 
each man be name, gave his telephone This campaign has since continued with | TE#SOM Jt is ripe is because they ha 
number and his occupation, ithout a sing! e ever growing momentum, ihe shes oe cpap ereater experience A 
ror. From the very start this advertising emennge ol nape ae nerlens 2801 = 
The following evening, in the office of a | was successful. The idea spread. Orders rot ee Ane OS ee yeu 
large business institution, I asked the presi- | came in _ from e = Edition after | © =. P 
dent of the concern to te down fifty | edition of the lessons were printed and still pe nousand Use 
words, numbers and names, and to number | thousands of orders could not be filled, soll ay oe mn hh 
ech 3 ~ “Pas ; vould have 
em item. An _ ur later 1 called out each The promise was made that the Course | when they 
em, and gave the nymber opposite which | would improve any man’s or women’s} del ti 
: had been written. memory in one evening. And_ it. did! ela ¥ 
At another time I glan at the license | Letters of praise began to pour in almost | remember 
numbers of a hundred a five motor-cars as fast as the lessons were sent out an.l 
which passed. These numbers were written | have kept up ever since in a veritable flood Many decisions involving thou ) 
own by assed, Lat in th e order in which For example, Major E. B. Craft, Assistant pounds have ar ° made inwisery ecaus 
the cars passed. Later I called each number Chief Engineer of the Western Electri e man responsible didn't remember all 1 
correctly and ga order in which the Cor ‘ : = facts bearing on the 
numbers went Oy. OIDODYs, WIENS s used poor judgment 
é “Tast evening was the first opportunit day but that the 4 
I have appears d vat numerous meetings, I had to aay the course, and 4 one sie. oN ag .™ fr. oO) 
conventions, and clubs giving demonstrations ting I succeeded in learning the list of 100 that would hace inten es 
of my memory. I have met over 10,000 people words forward and backward, and to say mtn pose he 4s +} _ “ 
in my travels. Yet I am quite sure 1 cun ¢al! that 1 am delighted with the method is * . i ba nts . Be rae more 
nearly every one of these men and women by mtting it very mildly. I feel already that ysgol . ness ineiiciency than tue 
name the instant I meet them, and ask most } am more thia repaid in the real value WO tlle W is, 4 1918 
of them how the timber business is o1 the and enjoyment that L have gut out of the My pupils are g - x) iy t) 
shoe business or whatever business the first lesson. nothing will make t! fate] phrase obsolet 
were in when | was first introduced to them. C. Louis Allen, who became Manager of | °° S" ckly the memory system it has be 
People wonder at these memory feats. } 4 Pyrene Company at 32, said { de cca seein sctilaatailar 
Hundreds have asked me how I can store so “Now that the Roth Memcery Course fs | 7 2 : . e - : 
many facts, fig 3, and faces in my mind finished, I want to tell you bow much L[ } R ] aot s v It 1 
and recall them at will. And they are even have onjoyed the stndy of this most faswinat- thin rio dividenc 
more mystified when I explain that my ing Be! t — the . coment aneive we re sre you will 
ner ry a » ! ‘ = th PA eal of a dgery, but this has been ' , t re a on. | 
vos pong _ Pica gra? that I 7 TR e hi thin but pure pleasure all the way Ee ri = . . xd ap 
m! in fact ak aed Pg | oy * throvg ‘ 1 have derived much benefit from } 
nvestizate ead ST a by : a mie o) taking the course of instruction and feel |, Af oo - : rane - 

i etudy he cause oi poor that 1 shall continue to strengthen my fter a lew hours spent With the it 
memory and the remedy. For years I read memory. That is the best part of it. I ve ’ t 
books on _ psychol mental culture. shall be gled of an opportunity to recom- 
nemory and other subjects. All of these mend your work to my friends 
pwr nf were good, but nor &. 9! them were And here is just a ion from H. O 
definite or easy enough. Se 4 laboured until | Smith. Branch Manage the Muitigraph 
ton SB 1 wae that enabled me to} (o., Ltd. : 
remember some things while I forgot others : . i 
Vinally I worked out # system that made Her the whole thing {n a nutshell: 
my memory practically infallible - Mr. Roth has a most remarkuble Memory 3 

Course. It is simple, and easy as falling off 

_I explained my system to a number of a log. Yet with one hour a day of practice 

iends and they could hardly believe it anyone—I don’t care who he is can Improve 
possible. But some of them tried my method his Memory in a week and have l 

ind , inv variably they told me they had memory in six months. cS) 
doubled their memory power in «a week. Then there is the amazing experience of 

They any ed the method the first evening | Victor Jones, who increased his business ou : , 
Pt id then devel ped it as far as they cured £20,000 in six months. And there are you ec eXatninat ny row 
+0 go : hundreds and thousands of others who hav Don't send any money Merely post 

The principles which I had formulated in | studied the Course and who have securet | coupon or Ww é nd the co e 
mproving my own memory were so simple | ereater benefit from it than they dreamed | course w e x¢ es pre 
> £0 easy to apply that 1 decided to give | Possible. } once li y not ¢ y satistied send 
my method to the world ™ . . ; >. | back y time w sree s ait 

At first I taught my | > eneilioiee: a _ Perhaps the main reason why my n OG | receive y we ! 
: son. My « ‘pels rm “x ry — in is 2 suc esseful is because it is so | . 

: | 3 tba tka. store nionaly s > vet the , ! AS ft < 
railway ofiees, sone. —_ = ae ges — ~ ly .~ le. “ vom net — me hod « 0 e : ire 2 ; a I 
usiness institution grew amazingly in size| ever otal Rig Wee siege Shen EP is ~<a , pola a lag aE eS ral nly 30s 
nd number Me / t ppg aid ie evening—ino the very iurst lesson, ben you | wh 1a ; the ’ 1 or i 
sole prof . em wt ea iy a ecaine my develop your memory to any point you uil pPayuer Y & no Tiss and 
s4 ca - ession, and a wonds | experience | desire through the other six 1 ns. There | 1 e everytuing ! st now t 
: I eon : : ergs are only seven lessons in all, Yet the the } ; i s Ww 1 

soon realized that I never hope to | method is so thorough that your memory ‘ ; 
serve more than a sma)! clion of These becomes your obedient slave iorever.. And d Nationa] Business and Personal Efficiency 
cane ete my memory tem and were | instead ot veing hard work, it is as i Dept. 5, 

o take it up unies mut it into a] fascinating as a game. I have rece ve - 

! ae an course whic] : ] could | letters from people who say the whole fam THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., Ltd., 
acquire without pers nal gathers round the table for each lesson! | 30, 32, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
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SPRING FEATURES. 


THE RUSSIAN DIARY 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


The Author had access to the most exclusive circles in Russia, 
and was an eye-witness of the bloody scenes that preceded the 
present chaos. 12s. net. 


A BOOK OF HISTORIC IMPORTANCE 


BELGIUM UNDER GERMAN 
OCCUP ATION A Personal Narrative 


By BRAND WHITLOCK, U.S, Minister to Belgium. 
Ready Shortly. 25s. net. 


This personal narrative of the Author’s experiences is an autho- 
ritative history of the German occupation of B ‘Igium. 


NEW VOLUME BY PHILIP GIBBS 


OPEN WARFARE tue way To victory 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 10s. 6d. net. 
From the taking of Passchendaele to the signing of the armistice. 
Uniform with above. Each 6s. net. 


THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME 
FROM BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE 
OTHER WAR BOOKS OF MOMENT 


BULGARIA : Problems and Politics 
By G. CLENTON LOGIO. 

An exhaustive account of the politics, 
Bulgaria and the Balkans generally. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC 


By C. H. BRUNSDON FLETCHER, Associate Editor of the 
Sydney Morning Herald. Reedy shortly. 12s. net. 


THE SWORD OF DEBORAH 

TENNYSON JESSE. 3s. 6d, net. {Ready shortly. 
account of the lite and work of the W.A.A.C.’'s and V.A.D.’s 
in France. 











net. 
of 


10s. 


past and present, 


i 





NEW _ POETRY TRY 


THE SINGING CARAVAN | SPIRITS IN BONDAGE 


| 
A Sufi Tele By ROBE RT | By CLIVE HAMILTON. 
VANSITTART. 7s. 6d. net. | Cr. 8:0. 3s. 6d. net. 
A web of poetic fantasy spun on | These verses, by a new poet, 
the loom of Persian mysticism, | have an arresting note of 


Ready shortly. | truth and beauty. 


AN ESSAY ON MORAL VALUES 


CONSCIENCE AND FANATICISM 





By GEORGE PITT-RIVERS. Gs. net. 
TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL 

HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA 

By J. O. P. BLAND. Popular Edition. 7s, 6d. net. 

SYRIA by GERTRUDE BELL. 7s. 6d. net. 








FORTHCOMING NOVELS 
Each 7S. 


THE OLD MADHOUSE 


A Posthumous Novel by WM. DE MORGAN. 


JINNY THE CARRIER 


A Comedy of Rural Life by ISRAEL ZANGWILK. 


JAVA HEAD 

By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, Author of “ 
Pennys.”’ 

A ROLLING STONE 


By Mrs. DAWSON-SCOTT, Author of “ Wastralls.” 


THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 
By SOMERSET MAUGHAM, Author oi 
A STORM IN A TEACUP 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of “ The 


net, 


‘The Three Black 


“Of Human 


Spinners.” 


A SAILOR’S HOME 


By RICHARD DEHAN, Author of “Tie Dop Dec tor.” 


WM. HEINEMANN, , 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 





TS. 


SECOND EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYs, 
J. L. GARVIN. 
THE 


ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 
OF PEACE ; 


World-Partnership as the Truer 
Basis of the League of Nations. 


By J. L. GARVIN, 
Editor of THE OBSERVER. 


By producing this book at the present moment Mr. Garvin 
has done a signal service to the cause of civilisation and of 
that peace upon which alone can a permanent civilisation be 
based. Never was there a book more portune, or one more 
culeulated to serve the purpese for which it wus written. Me. 
Garvin has lifted the idea of a League of Nations frem the 
depths of pedantry and tedium into which it was simking to 
a plane on which it is seen to be the only possible salvation 
of a ruined world. The League of Nations was becoming a 
cold theory; he has made it a glowing reality.—The Outlook. 

1 have read many books about the League of Nations, but 
none so fine as this in its. eloquence, in its fully-marshafled 
facts, in its reasoned logic, in its practical idealism, in its 
constructive audacity.—Mr. James Douglas in the Star, 

Mr. Garvin realises that a new world is not only being born, 
but is in danger of being still-born. His new book is one man’s 
practical] oan passionate effort to save the new world alive. 

Practical and (in — sense) materialistic thengh it is, 
it is nevertheless a book of vision, a creative beek, an im pas- 
sioned tract for the times.—Mr. Robert Lynd in the Daily News. 

Mr. Garvin is a man of great historical reading and power 
and has the instinct in political matters which knowledge ar 
reflection create. This is Mr. Garvin’s first book, and 
he has gathered all his. mature, various, trained, and at tines 
tremendous powers to construct a tour de force. He has that 
profound reading which gives depth of view; a clear, cogent, 
lively style to express it; and, above all, ae tual contact with 
affairs and those who wield them, to give strength and solidity 
to what he says. The present and the future may be uncan- 
vinced hy his main theses, but they can never have a better 
history from certain points of view of the present and the 
last few years. Certain portions of it ought to become classical, 
for they can never be bettered.—Morning Post. 

A volume filled with cogent argument and luminous 
illustration. Its dominating conviction is. that the world must 
face the alternative of eeonomic partnership and inevitable 
and early warfare. And most of its readers will be breught a 
very long way towards the acceptance of that view. 

—Pall Mali Gaeette. 
. A book which every politician and statesman ought 
to keep on his shelves. It is valuable in its suggestions, valu- 
able in positive and constructive theorias, valuable, perhaps, 
above all, in its passionate advocacy of an Anglo-Am rican 
union as the most effective means for securing world-partner- 
ship and peace.—Daily Telegraph. 

One of the most serious contributions to the study of the 
subject yet produced in any country. put down 
Mr. Garvin’s able, fervent, and searching : argument with our 
conviction renewed that the de ‘p a ing forces are over- 
whelmingly on the side of world-partnersh ip. 

—Westminster Gazette. 

If only there were a few men tike J. L. Garvin at the Peace 

Conference table we might hope for some results. . He 
is a force, and he has faith; he would certs 1inly get something 


12s. net, 


done. And if it were something in the direction suggested by 
his ‘* Economie Foundations of Peace.” the world would surely 
be safer and wiser for his effort.—DVaily Mail. 


This remarkable hook by a great journalist marked 
by great ability in exposition and real insight into much of 
the problem it discusses.—Times Literary Supplement. 


» « &ie 
A great idea, 


courageous book.—Western Daily Mercury. 


brilliantly presented.—Sunday Times. 





W.C. 2. 


MACMILLAN & co., LIMITED, LONDON, 


‘SALES BY ‘AUCTION. 
BOOKS, BOOK-PLATES, «ec. 
w= SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Gallertea, 84 and 36 New Bond 
siren, W.1, on MONDAY, APRIL 14th, aud Following Day, at ONE o'clock 


PreetrED BOOKS, BOOK-PLATES, &c., comprising the Property of 
Kdmund B. Gibsen, Esq., Deceased, of Saffron Walden (Sold by Order o +, 
Exeecntors); the Property of Gerald Kelly, Esq., 65 Gloncester-place, 
the Property of Sir Ernest. F. Schiff, Deee: ased ; the ‘Property of the Rev 5. p.0, 
Wickham; and other Properties, aud including age rmaun's Bepository of 
Arts, 14 vels., 1809-15; Microcosm of London, % vols., n. d., and History of the 
University of “Oxford, 2 vols., 1814; Pierae Egan's tite in Londen, 1821; and 
other Books with Coloured Plates; Firat Editions of Works bv (hariee Dickens, 
George Kliot, A. C, Swinburne, Thomas Hardy, and Oscar Wide, Preductions 
of the Anhendense, Doves, Eragny, Masex House, Vale, and ether Modern cy 
Presses; Pine’s Horace, 2 vols., 1743-7; F. Burney, Evelina, 3 vols., 177 
J. Gould, Birds of Europe, 1837; H. N. Humphreys, Illuminated Rooks of the 
Middle Ages, 1849; Rudyard Kipling, Werks, Bombay Edition, 23 vels,, 1918-5; 
W. Bode’s Italian Bronze Statuettes of the ‘Renaissance, 2 vols, 1967 - 8; and 
other Books on the Fine Arts; Trade Cards, Adiniseion and Invitation Ticket. 
Ex-Libris, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


Richard Cobden $ The International Man. 
y J. A. HOBSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
aA eight other Illustrations. Cloth, 21s. net. 
[Second Impression. 
“Mr. Hobson handles his material with great ability, and 
this study of Cobden’s international policy will be found an 
indispeusab le complement to Lord Morley’s standard bio- 
graphy.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 


Uncensored Celebrities. 
By E. T. RAYMOND. Demy 8vo. 





Cloth. ros. 6d. net. 
[Third Impression. 

“ Exceedingly frank portraits of public men. The 
author is mercilessly careful to explain in his preface that the 
book is not meant for the hero- worshipper.’ "—LEvening Standard. 
‘Here we have clear vision, sane opinion, and a very useful 
sense of humour, not always free from acid.”—National News. 


Woman and Marriage: a Handbook. 


By MARGARET STEPHENS. Cloth. 6s. net. 
[Fifth Impression. 
“«¢Weman and Marriage’ is an outspoken book which 


those for whom it is written. It 
it is a physiological handbook, 
wholesome, and practical." 

—The Spectator. 


should be carefully read by 
is not a beok for boys and girls ; 


thoroughly well written, orderly, 


The Training of Youth: 


reatise on the Training of Adolescents. 


By T. W. BERRY, Director of Education, Rhondda. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A valuable contribution to the educational literature of 
the day.”—Datly Graphic. 
Rural Housing. 
By WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, M.D. (Lond.), B.Se., D.P.H. 


New Edition, with a new chapter on the after-war problems. 
With 32 Illustrations. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ This is a practical book, by a man who has had good oppor- 
tunities of mastering his subject.”—Economist. 


State Morality and the League of 


Nations. 
By JAMES WALKER and M. D. PETRE. Cloth. 
4s. 6d. net. 


The characteristic of this work is its preseutment of the problem 
of the League o: Nations from the twofold point of view of 
one who believes in it as a practical scheme of politics, aud 
one who regards it as mz uit nly, in President Wilson’s words, 

‘a mandate of humanity.’ 


The Village Priest, 


AND OTHER STORIES FROM THE RUSSIAN OF 
MILITSINA AND SALTIKOV. Translated by BEATRICE 
L. ToLLneMACHE (Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache). Cloth, 
6s. net. 

“ Mrs. Tollemache 
sides of Russian life which are 
inner life of the peasants and unfamiliar to English readers.’ 

—The Spectator. 


at once characteristic of the 


e . 
The South American Series. 
A series of volumes by recognised authorities on 
history and on the present economic, political, and 
mercial conditions of the South American Republics. 
Maps and Lillustrations. Cloth. 15s. uet each. 


the 
com- 
With 


has a gift for selecting stories that illustrate | 





CHILE. PERU. MEXICO. ARGENTINA. BRAZIL. | 

URUGUAY. GUIANA. VENEZUELA. LATIN AMERICA. 

COLOMBIA. ECUADOR BOLIVIA, PARAGUAY. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The Mermaid Series. 


The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists, Literal Repro- 
ductions of the Old Text. 27 volumes. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces. Thin paper cdition. Cloth. 
38. Gd. per volume. 
WILLIAM CONGREVE JOHN DRYDEN. ROBERT 
GREENE BEN JONSON. CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
THOMAS MIDDLETON THOMAS OTWAY. &e., &e, 
Send fer a complete list of the Volumes in The Mermaid Series. 
M.A.B. (Mainly About Books). in allustvaled wn ine 
for book veaders The Abril issue, now yveady, contains a 
critical study of MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN by E. T 
Raymond (author UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES), and 
other rmeresting arlic The present Annual Stuscription to 
1.4.B. 1s 1s., post free, but the pric shortly eased 
opecimen copy, 2a post free 





T. Fisher Unwin Ltd., 1 Adelohi 


Terrace, London, W.C. 





Macmillan & Co.'s List 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


° 
Christopher and Columbus. 
A Novel by the Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Gazette :—‘ The mere thought of 
a mew book by the author of ‘ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden * is like dew on our war-parched 

minds. ‘ Christopher and Columbus’ will satisfy 
all expectations.” o 

ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


The Secret City. 
A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Wild Swans at Coole. 





Poems by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
The British Weekly :—‘ Here is one of the most 
acceptable presents that could possibly be given to 
a lover of poetry. Mr. Yeats is a great genius, and 






writes merits the attention of all true 
A book to be read many times,” 


everything he 
lovers of poetry. 


The Cutting of an rs ee 








A Prose Wok by W. B. ATS. Crown 8vo. 

6s. net. [ue day. 
Principles of Citizenship. 

By reg a S, M.A., D.Litt rown Svo, 

3s. 6d. net Tuesday, 


Though w vritten primarily for use in the liduca- 
tional Classes, this little volume should at the present 


time appeal also to many other readers. 


Army 











Self and Neighbour: ; 


Aa Ethical Study. By EDWARD W. HIRST, 
M.A., B.Sc. 8vo. Ios. net. 


Mr. Hirst’s work deals with many questions of the 


highest importance at the present time. 


Suffering, Punishment, and 
Atonement. 


An Essay in Constructive Interpretation of Ex- 
perience. By ERNEST W. JOHNSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 


A Sketch of its History and Work. By Sir 
LEWIS T. DIBDIN, First Church Estates Com- 
missioner, and STANFORD EDWIN DOWNING, 
Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 8vo. 
Sewed. Is. net. 


The History of Europe, 1862 
to 1914. 


From the Accession of Bismarck to the Outbreak 

of the Great War. By Lieut.-Colonel LUCIUS H. 

HOLT, Ph.D., and Captain ALEXANDER W. 

CHILTON. With Maps. 8vo. r4s. net. 
America and Britain. 

The Story of the Relations between Two Peoples. 

By H. H. POWERS. Fcap. 8vo. net. 
The History of Religions. 


sy E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, Ph.D., LL.D. 
utes crown 8vo. 16s. net. 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s List of New and 
Books, with Descriptive Notes 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.Cc. 2 








2s. 


Forihe ONLiing 





OOKS. —Riccardi Press C anterbury Tales, Illus, by 
Flint, 3 vols,, £7 108,; Ency, Britanuica, Last Edition, ia 

paper, £38: Chas. Lever’s Works, Beat Library [dition, 3 ’ 
£25. lBalzae’s Novels, #0 vols., Macmillan, 1901, £5 " 
Nights 17 vols., illus., £30; Diekens’ Master Humphrey t 
Edition, £2 2s.; Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels, illus. by | 
Y vels,, 258. ; Dickens’ Works, Edition de Luxe, 30 v , ct bs 
Conan Doyle's Novels, signed by Auther, 12 vols., £3 ri 
Collected Works, edited by Miss May Morria, 24 vols., £12 12s oi 
new, 1915, 2 vols., 0s. 6d. 100000 books i ee 4 


—Fatward’ Baker's Gre at Bookshop John Brig Street, Birminglain 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTR ALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1337. Incorporated 1550 





prised and 


Auth . pital, 26,000,000 
| Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fuud, £2 )U lo nor «£4 
| Reserve Liability of Proprietors Tr ee £4,000 
Lota: issued Capital and Reserves ss 238 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, I lon, E.¢ 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's bra 8 througliou Au 4 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand 
LELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also 1 
BILLS are purchased or sent for ce t 
DEPOSITS are received for lixed periods ou terms which may be asceritined 
on avulication, 
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“THE MOST BRILLIANT OF ALL THE MAGAZINES.” 


BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


WARNING !—Several issues have gone out of print. Make certain of your copy each month 
by becoming a subscriber (30s. a year, or 15s. for six months, post free), either through your 
bookseller or direct from the Publishers, 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 


APRIL CONTENTS. 


Obstruction’s Gentle Art. By Dovetsas Watsue., ‘‘ Green Balls.”—V. Coastwise Lights. 


° By Pav Bewsurn, 
prea ate = — a ae ee The Return Push.-XV.-XVIL. By Qvex, 
es to Freedom. ) poe Pritag g3 eecaaian George Meredith and Others. By Cuartes White rey, 


The Story of Our Submarines.—UL By Kraxoy, 


The Collapse. By VALENTINE WILLIAMS. P Z 
The ae of the Curiain The Germans on their Defeat ~~ et ee —£1000 a Year and One Room! 
Food ** Grafting’ at Home and in the Field -The Hood- —Our New Philistines--Matthew Arnold on** Demoeracy ” 





winking of the German People The Apathy of Despair. —A Middle-Class Union. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
SPRING 1919. 


SIR WILLIAM TURNER, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
A Chapter in Medical History. By A. LOGAN TURNER, M.D. Demy Svo. With Portraits. 
18s. net. 
A Life of the brilliant Anatomist, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of tho University of Edinburgh, by his Son. 
A work of the highest importanco both to the Medical Profession and to tho student of Medical History. 


DR. ARCHIBALD SCOTT OF ST. GEORGE’S, EDINBURGH, AND 


HIS TIMES. 
By the Hon. LORD SANDS, LL.D. (Sir Christopher N. Johnston). Demy 8vo. With Iilus- 
trations. 16s. net. 
Lord Sands, a practised writer, has been fittingly chosen as the biographer of Archibald Scott, for while he 
was at the Bar he acted as legal adviser to the Church of Scotland, and knew more intimately than most the 
difficulties that beset Church Union. [Immediately 


WAR AT SEA. 
Modern Theory and Ancient Practice. By Admiral Sir REGINALD CUSTANCE, G.C.B,, 
K.C.M.G,, C.V.O. Royal 8vo. With Maps. 12s, 6d. net. 

The aim of the author has been to enable the reader to understand the principles underlying the conduct of 
the present war. With that object the theory of war has been concisely stated, with illustrations from History. 
Now, as then, the problems are the same in principle, and tho works of Herodotus and Thucydides have been 
modernised on their war side, and given a living interest not only to tho scholar but to all those interested in the 
eperations of war. [ Immediately. 


450 MILES TO FREEDOM. 
By Captain M. A. B. JOHNSTON and Captain K. D. YEARSLEY. Crown Svo. With 
Ulustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

An aspect of the Great War that will remain most permanently interesting to the majority of human beings 
will be the adventures of the prisoner of war who managed to make good his escape. Amongst these thrilling 
narratives none will surpass in interest the true tale told by Captain Johuston and Captain Yearsley. These officers, 
with a true instings for the right way to tell their experiences, relate how, in company with Captain Cochrane, 
R.N., of submarine fame, and other British ofticers, they escaped from the hands of the ‘Turk and trekked 450 miles 
to freedom—from Yozgad to the coast of Asia Minor, and thence to Cyprus. During their journey they met with 
and surmounted amazing adventures which no novelist would dare to invent. ‘he whole account, now published 
in book form, after serial issue in Maga, will prove one of the most intensely interesting books the war has produced, 


{Immediately. 
PUSHED AND THE RETURN PUSH. By QUEX. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


This is the only account yet written by a participator in the dramatic events of Mareh—-November, ‘18, in 
France, and Quex’s vivid narrative of his experience is a document not ofly of historical value but of the most 
intense and sustained interest. Immediately. 


ON PATROL. By KLAXON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Some of these verses have from time to time appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. They have been pronounced 
to be the best verse embodying the spirit of the Navy at war, and to be comparable with ** Macandrew’s Hymn. 





— rt _ ee — — ——————— 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
MISS FINGAL. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 6s. net. 


“The great secret of ercative literature is not so much realization as suggestion. Mrs. W. K. Clifford, one 
of the most distinguished of women novelists, conveys with exquisite subtlety, a new message, and that is the possible 
continuity in this life from one personality to another.”—The Daily Express. 


LOVE LAUGHS LAST. By S. G. TALLENTYRE. 6s. net. {fimmediat 
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